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WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


BY JOHN RADCLIFFE. 





|LTHOUGH the wood- 
cock is ranked by natu- 
ralists as a member of the 
snipe family, yet the 
sportsman looks upon him 
as forming a species dis- 
tinct and distinguished, 
and always rates him .as 
without a peer among the 
game birds of the coun- 
try. There 29 several 
reasons for this. The 
flesh of the woodcock ex- 
cels that of all his fel- 
lows in bouguet and suc- 
culence. The epicure 
may tire of the quail, the 
grouse, or even’ the can- 
vas-back duck ; but a woodcock on toast, either 
broiled or roasted, is a delicacy to which he re- 
turns with ever increasing fondness. Even the 
brutal pot hunter, whose admiration of a bird is 
expressed in proportion to his commercial value, 
regards the plump and richly tinted woodcock as 
a prince among his kind, and one whose body is 
to be treated with the greatest tenderness and 
respect. To the sportsman he is peculiarly dear, 
for his successful pursuit necessitates a quick’ eye, 
a steady hand, and a knowledge of woodcraft dif- 
ferent from that required in the hunting of any 
other game bird. 

The woodcock is a migratory bird. His win- 


ters are passed in Kentucky _ the Southern 
Vou. III. —No. 33. 





States, while his summer range is considerably 
beyond the northern boundary of the United 
States. Early in March they make their appear- 
ance in New York and New Jersey, and soon 
thereafter they proceed to mate and build their 
nests. For breeding-ground, they select swampy 
spots, thickly covered vith underbrush. The 
nests are composed of sticks, loosely placed to- 
gether upon some hummock slightly raised above 
the surrounding level. From two to four eggs 
compose a nest; we have sometimes counted six, 
but this is very rare, and only to be found when 
the birds have been particularly favored in their 
feeding -yrounds during the preceding winter. 
The male woodcock is a most solicitous and ten- 
der mate ; indeed, his solicitude often leads him 
to assume more than his share of the labors in- 
cident to hatching. We have often watched 
them during the season, and, in more than one 
instance, have found the male sitting upon the 
nest with the greatest patience and resignation, 
while the female was engaged at some little dis- 
tance in brushing up her feathers, and even flirt- 
ing with one of her unmated kind. The ‘young 
readers of “ Riverside” will, as they grow older, 
learn from this incident, that birds and human 
beings have many qualities in common. 

During the progress of incubation, the wood- 
cock is subject to many perils. The musk-rat 
robs the nest of the eggs ; but a more dangerous 
foe than even this wily beast, is the spring 
freshet, which in an hour may sweep over the 
breeding-grounds, and destroy hundreds of, as 
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yet, unhatched birds. In this case the parents — 
and only in this instance — raise a second brood. 

A period of twenty-two days elapses between 
the first setting of the hen woodcock and the 
hatching of the young. Like all the game birds, 
the fledgelings no sooner burst the shell than 
they start off on the run, often with half the 
shell adhering to the back. A young woodcock, 
or snipe, is the most comical of sights; he re- 
sembles nothing more than a tuft of cotton-woo! 
on a pair of very long stilts. Disturb the brood 
ten minutes after they are hatched, and they will 
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pursuit, and distract attention from their helpless 
brood. 

If we suppose the young birds to be hatched 
about the first of April, the fourth of July will 
see them ready to be shot. In former times the 
slaughter commenced as early as the fifteenth of 
June, but of late years, through the good influ- 
ence of sporting associations, the penalties of the 
law have been remitted only from the first day 
of August. 

In a former article on snipe shooting, I have 
alluded to the breech-loading shot-gun as the 

new sporting weapon. Although this 
arm is not as essential in woodcock as in 
snipe shooting, yet for facility in loading, 
and freedom from danger, it is always de- 
sirable to use it in preference to the 
muzzle-loader. For woodcock it is also 
better to use a gun of shorter barrel ; 
and this on account of the greater fa- 
cility of handling in close, thick coverts, 
for it is only in the latter part of Au- 
gust, or first part of September, and 
Jater in the autumn, that we find the 
woodcock in more open ground, where 
a gun of greater length in the barrel 
may be used with the same ease as a 
shorter one. 

One or two well broken dogs are ab- 
solutely essential in hunting woodcock ; 
setters are always preferable to pointers. 
the long thick hair of the former pro 
tecting them, where the shorter haired 
aud thinner-skinned pointer will suffer 
from thorns and brambles. Indeed, we 
fancy the setter on all occasions. He 
is possessed of greater steadiness, and 
works with more thoroughness than the 
pointer. In warm weather, however, 
the latter is capable of greater endur- 





draw their long legs under them, and lie close 
to the ground, the color of which they so much 
resemble that it is almost impossible to detect 
them. The old bird, on the contrary, in order to 
lead the pursuit away from her young. feigns to 
be wounded; the man, or animal, decvived by 
this manceuvre, follows. When the pursuer has 
been drawn a sufficient distance from the fledge- 
lings, the old bird suddenly reassumes her nor- 
mal strength, darts off, makes a circuit, and re- 
turns to the concealed brood. This habit, how- 
ever, is not peculiar to the woodcock: all 
wild-fowl adopt the same method to draw off 


ance, his thin hair enabling him to with- 
stand the sultry weather better than his 
more thoroughly and warmly clad rival. But 
with even this objection, the setter would al- 
ways be our choice; and we would recommend 
all those who would supply themselves with a 
sporting dog, not to hesitate between the two 
breeds. 

We will now suppose that it is the thirty-first 
of July, — to-morrow, the first of August, the 
penalties against killing woodcock are removed. 
Our engagements are made for an early start, to 
drive over the hills and beat the ground on a 
farm belonging to a friend, on whose place shoot- 
ing is strictly prohibited, except to such as he 
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may choose to invite. A thunder-storm clears 
the air, and everything promises a bright day for 
the morrow. The gun, which has reposed in 
its old leather case since early in the winter, is 
carefully examined, and thirty cartridges loaded. 
While these little preparations are being made, 
“ Frisk,” the faithful old setter, looks on with a 
congratulatory air. He is too well bred and 
broken to express his delight in other than a 
sober, dignified wag of the tail. He was ex- 
uberant in his youth; but the party who broke 
him to his work had a habit of shooting his 
pupils in the hind-legs, when they displayed 
any uncommon enthusiasm. Since then, Master 
Frisk has learned to be reticent, and confines his 
impulsiveness to the occasions when he takes a 
sly hunt with the boys. 


Five o’clock on the morning of the thirty-. 


first of July, found us under weigh, —that is, 
Frisk and myself. The former had already con- 
sumed his modicum of mush and milk; but I 
trusted to a quiet breakfast with my friend over 
the mountain. There is nothing, however, like 
sailing to your destination ; in this, indeed (ac- 
cording to my estimation), consists the great fas- 
cination of sea-shooting. One may have ever 
so comfortable a wagon, and ever so good a 
horse; but five miles of jolting before breakfast 
puts one out of temper; whereas, with a roomy 
boat, and a good breeze, start ever so early, you 
are lulled into a very soothing state of mind. 
But all journeys have an end, no matter how 
rough they may be. This particular one came 
to an end in about thirty-five minutes; and within 
forty minutes after leaving home, my legs were 
comfortably reposing under the mahogany of my 
friend Jones. Mumble, crunch, crunch, was the 
order of the day; a hungry sportsman neither 
asks nor answers questions. Jones fortunately 
was a bachelor, therefore the breakfast was ex- 
cellent; and as he had ordered it himself, he had 
no one to find fault with, for his cook was a wary 
old bird, who, when he had spoiled a dish, hid 
himself in the milk-house. Jones’s was indeed 
a bachelor establishment. His cook was a man, 
and his chamber- maid and waiter were boys, 
while he himself had turned his seventieth year, 
a gray-haired, vigorous old sportsman, and the 
prime shot of the neighborhood. 

“ Now, young man,” — Jones always calls me 
“young man,” although he knows I am but seven 
months younger than himself, —“we are going 
to try the spring woods. We'll beat the swamp 
and drive the cocks under cover; then we'll 
charge through, and see what will come of it.” 
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So we called the dogs away; and in answer 
to Jones’s summons, there appeared a three-legged 
pointer, named “ Brindle,” — the other leg he 
had lost while undergoing his training. Some 
persons might imagine that this mutilated beast 
was unfit to hunt; on the contrary, he had a fa- 
cility in hobbling over the ground that was per- 
fectly surprising. Moreover, he possessed a nose 
that made him superior to the best four-footed 
animal. It was Jones’s theory that all the 
strength of the lost leg had passed into the ani- 
mal’s nose. 

The signs were favorable for woodcock. The 
shower of the night before had softened the 
ground sufficiently to enable the birds to pierce 
the soil with facility, in search of the larve, on 
which they feed. As we approached the swamp, 
Jones called my attention to our three-legged 
friend, Brindle, who was stiffening his tail, and 
working towards a clump of bushes on the edge 
of a pool. Frisk was in aeline close behind, 
and both dogs came to a point within ten feet of 
the bushes. There is nothing in the world more 
beautiful than to see two well broken dogs “on 
the point.” If they are well trained, one will 
draw.in an absolute line with the other, their 
tails and bodies stiffened, one fore-foot well 
planted forward, the other lifted, as if in the act 
of taking a step; while their ears are cocked, 
and their noses directed straight toward the spot 
where the bird or birds are concealed. If the 
game is not wild, and the dogs well broken, they 
will remain in their position for several minutes ; 
indeed, there is no limit to how long a good dog 
will remain on the point, if he is watched by his 
master, and the bird does not fly. 

We old fellows, however, had seen so much of 
this sort of thing, that we lost no time in admi- 
ration. As Jones raised his hand the dogs 
squatted, and the bird rose. “He is a plump- 
looking fellow,” said Jones, in rather a deliberate 
way, as he raised his gun, and neatly dropped 
him about twenty yards distant. When Jones 
had reloaded, we started on, and Frisk retrieved 
the dead bird. 

We soon found that there was not much use 
in beating the open ground ; the covert was with- 
out doubt the place, for where we did penetrate it, 
we found in great profusion the small circular 
holes made by the birds, in boring for their food. 
We entered the covert from the opposite quarter 
from which the wind was blowing, so as. to give 
the dogs every advantage of the scent. Jones 
was at my right about thirty yards distant, with 
the dogs crossing in front of us from right to 
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left. At a signal we both started, and com- 
menced to move on the enemy. Often, in shoot- 
ing in the woods, it is almost impossible to see 
the birds when they rise. This is why it re- 
quires such a quick eye, steady hand, and knowl- 
edge of woodcraft, to make a successful woodcock 
shot. You must often fire in the wake of a 
bird, and you judge of that by the direction in 
which the leaves move as he passes through the 
brush. Jones was a master at that sort of thing. 
My fancy is for more open work; so that, al- 
though I may have fired three times to my 
friend’s once, when we reached the upper edge 
of the covert, he produced his twelve birds, and 
I only five. 

Shooting in thick woods, where two or more 
parties are engaged, is not unattended with dan- 
ger. One is apt to get well in advance of the 
others; and as the tendency, where the path is 
not clear, is for one to walk in a circle, it is not 
impossible that the impetuous party may find 
himself suddenly facing the muzzle of a friend’s 
gun. To avoid this, young sportsmen should 
bear in mind that in shooting in thick coverts, the 
line should be preserved ; and this can be ac- 
complished by repeatedly calling one to the other. 
When a gun is fired, it is always the custom for 
the line to halt until it is reloaded. Few people 
make good covert shots. A bird may rise ten 
paces distant; but as you raise your hand, — 
swish! a branch smashes across your nose; and 
as you lift your gun to fire, your eyes are so 
full of water, caused by the pain, that it is impos- 
sible to see the end of the weapon, much less the 
bird: These, and the many discomforts of mos- 
quitoes, flies, etc., are apt to unsteady the hand 
of an irritable person, and even to shake the equa- 
nimity of the more phlegmatic. The best wood- 
cock shots are the professionals. They shoot for 
profit; and as they require a substantial return 
for every charge of powder and shot expended, 
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they either become very expert, or give up the 
business. 

Woodcock shooting is at its best in the au- 
tumn, even until the ground becomes hard with 
frost. My friend Jones and myself always sally 
out on the appearance of the first light fall of 
snow. I am now speaking of the latitude of 
Southern New York and New Jersey. When 
this occurs, if you search the cedar often in the 
area of two or three acres you will put up as 
many as thirty or forty woodcock. They seek 
the protection of the cedars against the inclem- 
ency of the weather. You have but one chance, 
however, to catch them bunched in this way. 
One day, or at most two, is all they give you. If 
you have vigilant scouts to report these sheltering 
spots, you may be sure, for at least once, to have 


-great sport; but it requires a sharp hand to seize 


these occasions, for often, as you approach the 
paradise of game, the bang! bang! of numerous 
guns announce its occupation by the ever vigi- 
lant professionals. 

In the latter part of August the woodcock, 
young and old, suddenly disappear, to moult. 
They return in splendid condition, by the middle 
of September. ‘The first sign of their return, is 
the appearance of some heavy, well - feathered 
bird, flying in the dusk, and seeking his old and 
favorite feeding-grounds. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


On the other side of the lake lived E sen 
e wub (Little Rock), chief over a band of some 
hundred Indians, and the tallest man, not a giant, 
that Harry had ever seen, for he was six feet 
four and a half inches. This winter, when not 


off on a hunt, he had spent with his youngest 
wife, who lived near Little Thunder’s, calling 
now and then on the two who were on the other 
side of the lake. 

A new lodge is made by the Ojibways for 
every new wife taken ; and though the common 
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Indians generally have but one, the chiefs take 
as many as they can clothe. “ Hole-in-the-Day ” 
has six, Ma dwa ga non ind four, and the other 
chiefs in proportion to their rank. The oldest 
son always succeeds the father, and so the right 
is handed down, unless the chief die without chil- 
dren; in which case, the brother next in age 
takes his place. Madwa ga non ind is head chief, 
you know, and to him are referred all disputes 
which may arise among the different bands. His 
four brothers are also men of great influence, 
two of them being medicine-men, and his sister 
is Little Rock’s wife. 

Mo se mo ranks next; a surly, discontented 
Indian, always growling because he was not made 
head chief. Then come E sen e wub, Nab gou 
a ga nabe, and last, Little Thunder, whose band 
numbers about twenty. So fur as Dr. Prescott 
could find out, no tribute is ever paid these 
chiefs ; on the contrary, as they receive more 
money and provisions from Government, they 
are expected to aid any who, through sickness, 
or any other reason, are unable to hunt. They 
take the seat of honor in lodges, and speak first 
in council; but farther than this, no more re- 
spect is paid to them than to any other Indian. 

Little Rock’s eldest wife was sick, on the 
other side of the lake ; too sick to come herself 
for medicine, and her husband, having heard of it, 
was very anxious that Dr. Prescott should go 
over with him, carry some medicine, and tell 
him if she was in any danger. The night, he 
said, could be spent in the well wife’s lodge, 
where his oldest son lived, and where there was 
much meat. 

“QO, let me go too,” Harry said, when he 
heard the plan. 

“You cannot walk fifteen miles,” papa an- 
swered, “and you must stay to take care of 
mamma.” 

“The white squaw shall come with the child,” 
said Little Rock. “She cannot walk like our 
women, and the dogs shall take her across the 
lake.” 

“Would you like to go, Mary ?” papa said. 
“Tt will not be like our coming up, you know, 
for the weather is milder now, and the dogs go 
fast.” 

Mrs. Prescott hesitated at first, but Little 
Rock urged all to come, and Harry begged hard, 
telling her she could not stay alone, and would 
keep him at home too, if she did not go. So at 
last it was decided to lock up the house, and 
leave it in the farmer’s care; and early next 
morning, E sen e wub came over with Little 


Thunder’s dog-train, which you know all about. 
Mamma put all the bread in the house in a bas- 
ket, knowing that they would find none where 
they were going ; and with it a little pail of ap- 
ple-sauce for the sick woman. 

The train was exactly a foot wide, and nearly 
eight feet long; and on each side Little Rock 
had put a stick for mamma to hold by, knowing 
that she was not used to balancing. A low box 
was in the middle, and on it she sat down on 
three blankets, laid out flat, which, when she had 
made herself as narrow as she could, were rolled 
about her, and tied down to keep them in place. 
Just in front of her sat Harry, wrapped in the 
same way. Little Thunder had come, partly to 
guide the dogs, and partly because the sick 
woman was his cousin, and the train started, en- 
couraged by a cheer, which Georgy began, and 
in which everybody who had come out to look 
joined. E sen e wub’s tall figure led the way, 
wrapped in scarlet blanket, with cap of the same ; 
then the dogs, and Little Thunder close behind 
with his whip, and all in white from head to 
foot ; and last papa, in an army overcoat, and 
blanket cap, with green goggles on, to prevent 
snow - blindness. Indeed, they all wore green 
goggles, except mamma, who had a green veil in- 
stead; and you may fancy Harry, grown fat and 
brown since his coming to Red Lake, rolled up 
to his ears in blankets, and these green goggles 
astride of his small nose. 

Mamma held fast to the two sticks as they 
started, for, so close were they to the groun, 
there seemed no reason why she should not fiud 
herself at any moment on that instead of the 
train; and Harry sat up straight, and pushed his 
feet against the curving front, to steady himself. 

“ Suppose the dogs should see a deer, and just 
run,” he said ; “ we're all tied up, and couldn’t 
get off. Wouldn’t it be fun? Or suppose we 
should meet a bear the other side; that’s where 
they are, you know, mamma, and they could bite 
our heads right off, just as easy, before we could 
get away. ‘There’s ever so many things that 
might happen.” 

As he talked, the train went by the trading- 
post, and Aiken brought out a cake of maple- 
sugar for him, and laughed at the goggles. ‘The 
path lay now through the hard-woods, as all tim- 
ber, which is not pine, is called. Here it was 
principally maple and white birch, and they soon 
left the narrow belt behind, coming out on rather 
high ground, passing the old Jesuit mission, for- 
saken years before ; and, though the cross still 
surmounted one building, given up to the Indi- 
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ans, many of whom came out to watch them 
down the bluff. ‘There were graves here of those 
who had died in the Roman Catholic faith, the 
cross on each rising above the snow which cov- 
ered them. 

The path led down between two very steep 
bluffs, and the train bumped from drift to drift, 
till safely on the lake, when the way for some 
miles was marked by poles stuck down in the 
snow, so that if Indians became snow-blind in 
crossing, they could have some guide on the way. 
Here the dogs would have run, had not Little 
Thunder held them back, knowing that Dr. Pres- 
cott could not keep up at that pace, though he 
had learned the little trot of the Indians, which 
is far easier than walking. Now and then he 
slipped from the narrow ridge, but the crust of 
the deep snow on either side was hard enough to 


prevent his sinking into the water, though, had - 


he been fifty pounds heavier, he would have been 
soaked up to his knees. You will wonder how 
water could be there, and stay water, with the 
thermometer at eighteen degrees below zero, as 
it was that morning, and I will tell you. 

When so great a quantity of snow falls, as did 
last winter, the weight gradually presses down 
the ice; and on the same principle that a full 
pail of water will run over, if you drop any 
heavy body into it, so the water rises over the 
ice and under the warm covering of the crusted 
snow. As more and more falls, more water of 
course rises, kept from freezing by the white 
blanket Dame Nature has spread over it ; and at 
the time Harry crossed the lake, the last of Feb- 
ruary,/five or six inches of water, or rather, 
slush, lay between the ice and snow, and would. 
when warmer days came, make it almost impass- 
able. 

As they left the bluff, they saw a dark speck 
on the ice, coming toward them, and a little more 
than half-way over, met it. It was Ma ja ke osh, 
brother to Nah goua gan abe, who had been off 
on a hunt; and by the way Esenewub said, 
“ Ah, ta! ishtay!” Harry knew that something 
more than common was being brought home. 

“ What is it?” he said to papa, who had gone 
forward to look. 

“Something which they cay has not been 
taken here for years, and will make Ma ja ke- 
osh rich. He has trapped a black fox! It will 
bring three or four hundred dollars at St. Paul, 
and Aiken will give him one hundred at least for 
1 gd 

Mamma looked at the wonderfully fine, beau- 
tiful fur; and then Ma ja ke osh, who had also 
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a bear-skin, and with whom were two dogs, 
which snapped and sprung at the others, passed 
on, looking well content with his work. 

A little after noon they reached the other 
side, going up even higher bluffs than those they 
had left behind. Look on your maps, far up in 
Northern Minnesota, and you will see that Red 
Lake narrows in the middle, and broadens out 
again. ‘This strait, narrower really than it looks 
on the map, is formed by a point of land running 
out some four miles. The country between this 
lake and Lake Winipeg is made up of small lakes, 
countless streams, and much swamp, and only the 
Indians know it well. Going northeast through 
a little stream, called Sturgeon River, and across 
one portage to Rainy River, they pass down to 
Superior in the summer; and it is, they say, by 
a stream on this portage, filled with rocks and 
rapids, that the white-fish from Superior enter 
Red Lake. 

Little Rock’s lodge stood with nine or ten 
others, under the shelter of the pine woods, 
which had at some time extended to the edge of 
the bluff, but gradually had been cut down for 
fuel. The Indians came out to meet them, saying, 
“ Bo jou,” cordially ; and Harry and mamma, who 
were stiff from keeping so long in one position, 
went into the wigwam of Little Rock's well 
wife, and sat down on a rush mat before the fire, 
while papa went into the next one to see the sick 
woman, who proved to be much better, and really 
needed no medicine at all, though she insisted on 
tuking some. In the wigwam where Harry sat, 
everything seemed neat. Muskematis of corn 
and potatoes were in one corner; bundles of 
rushes, used in making rush-mais, lay about ; 
strips of meat hung from a pole across the wig- 
wam, and a young girl was pounding corn in a 
trough made from a block of wood hollowed out. 
Tn the corner lay an old woman rolled in a blan- 
ket ; and near her sat the wife, making bead- 
work bands, and looking shyly now and then at 
the visitors. Three fat puppies slept near the 
fire, and a yellow cat lay with her head resting 
on the neck of one. 

“ Pussy, pussy !” Harry called, but pussy paid 
no attention. 

“ Pussy, pussy!” he said again ; and then, re- 
membering where he was, called, “ Meenoose, 
meenoose ! ” 

Pussy- opened her eyes, and came at orice to 
be stroked, and mamma said gravely, “ Mee- 
noose kawin kendun Shogenos; kee kendun 
Ojibway ” (Pussy does not understand English ; 
she only knows Ojibway). 
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What a laugh this litile joke made! Bash- 
fulness ended at once, and mamma found it more 
than she could do to answer all the questions 
asked. Two children, who had been rolling 
about almost naked on the rush mats, finding that 
Harry could understand them pretty well, slipped 
on their little blanket coats, and took him out to 
see a moose which had been brought in whole 
that morning; and mamma, who was now warm, 
went into the next wigwam to see the other 
wife, who was much pleased with the apple-sauce. 
A medicine-man was there, beating a drum ; and, 
distracted by the noise, Mrs. Prescott soon went 
back to the first tent, where Win a pe, the other 
wife, was busy getting dinner. She had lived 
with Mrs. Campbell the year before, and learned 
a very little housekeeping, and mamma was glad 
to see that her pails and frying-pan were tolera- 
bly clean, for generally she had a very reasonable 
dislike to food from Indian dishes. 

Slices of moose-meat had been cut, and were 
frying now in a pan with some Government 
pork ; potatoes bubbled in a tin pail over the fire, 
and soon a diuner was ready, which, with the ad- 
dition of bread and salt from the basket they had 
brought, seemed delicious. Little Rock, if he 
found a specially tender bit of meat, presented it 
on the point of his long knife to mamma; and 
Mrs. Little Rock peeled potatoes for her with 
her fingers, both of which kindnesses she could 
have very well done without; for the fingers, 
dripping with pork - fat, were first sucked, and 
then wiped on the blanket; and the scalping- 
knife had cut tobacco not long before, to say 
nothing of skinning the moose. There were no 
plates, and only two tin basins for the tea, from 
one of which, papa, mamma, and Harry, took 
turns in drinking, while the other one did duty 
for all the rest. A small mocock, a birch-bark 
box, was brought out, filled with maple sugar ; 
and after the meal ended, Little Rock inaisted on 
their taking it home with them, only ceasing to 
urge when he heard that they had a large mo- 
cockful, which would last till sugaring-time came. 

That afternoon they went about among the 
wigwams, visiting all, close by. Mamma, who 
finally grew tired, went back and stayed with 
Win a pe, who, toward evening, probably in honor 
of her visitors, took the youngest child and 
washed him in the pail in which the potatoes 
had been boiled. They had more for supper, 
cooked in this same pail, when the bath was over ; 
but mamma, who had lost her appetite, ate only 
some bread, and drank a little tea. 

At evening, as many Indians as could get into 
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the lodge, gathered there ; some had been off on 
the hunt with Dr. Prescott, and knew him, 
though he had forgotten them, and all were 
ready to be entertwined by the pictures in a 
“ Harper” he had put in his pocket of starting, 
and which he explained to them as well as his 
stock of Ojibway would allow. At last, he took 
out the little Testament, and read from it by the 
flickering light, some of the most interesting 
chapters in Matthew, telling them it was Gitchee 
Manitou’s book, in which He told His will to all 
His children. 

Reading Ojibway so that one can be under- 
stood, is easy, after the sounds of the letters 
have been thoroughly learned, and they under- 
stood him perfectly. He read last the eighteenth 
chapter, which closes, you know, with the story 
of the servant, who, being in debt to his master, 
was forgiven, but who afterward put his fellow- 
servant in prison for the same reason. 

“Ka win nisheshin zhee mo koman,” the Indi- 
ans said. (Not a good man.) 

“ White men are seldom good,” Little Thunder 
said. . “Indians would be ashamed to do what 
they do. The white man does not scalp the 
head, but he poisons the heart, and that is worse. 
Gitchee Ogema Lincoln (the great white chief, 
Lincoln) was good, and there are some like him; 
but a white man killed him, — and the man the 
book talks to you of was also killed, because he 
was good. The white man does not love good- 
ness. His heart is bad.” 

There was little to say to this, and soon they 
separated. The blankets were spread, and they 
lay down by the lodge-fire, white and red, side 
by side, and slept the long night through. 

By eight next morning they were off, E sene 
wub returning with them, and at two o'clock 
were in their own little house again. Que we 
zan schus, Ma dwa ga non ind’s oldest brother, 
came in before the fire was lighted, and asked 
papa to go home with him at once, as his little 
girl was bleeding from the lungs again. An di so 
ge zhe coke, was her name, and she had been 
over often to see them this winter, looking thin- 
ner and paler each time. She had had one hem- 
orrhage before, which had been checked, but papa 
was afraid she could not live till spring, as she 
was at the age when very many of the young 
Indian girls die of consumption. He went with- 
out waiting for dinner, coming back in an hour 
or two, looking grave and tired. 

“Poor child!” he said; “they are beating 
their drums about her, and one of the men has 
put at the door a piece of white cloth painted 
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red, to drive away the manitou which has made 
her bieed.” 

“ Will she die?” Harry asked. 

“Not this time, I think, though she is likely 
to at any time. You know what a stern, silent 
Indian her father is, and yet he is as tender as 
a woman with that little girl. He has hardly 
slept for three or four nights, and she will take 
nothing except from him.” 

“I will go over to-morrow and carry her 
something,” said mamma. “ Now come to din- 
ner, for you must be famished.” 

The next day was the, twenty-ninth of Febru- 
ary, and the first leap-year Harry could remem- 
ber. He celebrated it by staying in-doors, for 
heavy snow fell all day long, and spring opened 
in a whirlwind; at night hail and rain fell to- 
gether, and a faint rumble of thunder was heard. 
Then the mercury went down, down, and by 
morning keen, bitter cold was upon them once 
more. Papa went over to Que we zan schus’ every 
day, and gradually An diso ge zhe coke grew 
strong enough to walk about again. The cold 


lessened, and in another week the sun shone 
down warm through the middle of the day. 
Dried apples they had plenty of, so three or four 
times a week Harry and mamma carried over ap- 


ple-sauce for her, and became intimate with both 
the child and her father. 

One morning, going over early with papa, they 
found women clearing away the snow from the 
open ground back of Que we zan schus’, with their 
snow-paddles, which are like immense wooden 
spoons; while others were cutting and trimming 
long poles, and bringing pine boughs. In the 
house the women were pounding corn, and wash- 
ing potatoes ; and large tin pails filled with both 
were in the fire-place, waiting for boiling. 

“ A medicine dance, surely,” papa said ; “ when 
will it be, An di so ge zhe coke ?” 

“To-day,” she answered; “ very soon. 
are killing the dogs now.” 

“What will they dance for?” Harry said. 

“For me,” said An diso ge zhe coke. “The 
blood still comes into my mouth, and they will 
take away the manitou to-day. See, I have new 
moccasins. Come when the sun is high, and 
you shall see.” 

So at noon the family came over, finding the 
Indians gathered together, and every preparation 
made for a “ Grand Medicine.” Poles had been 
put up, covering a space a hundred feet long, 
from which the snow had been carefully cleared. 
Against these poles on the outside, pine boughs 
were thickly piled, to keep off the wind. Within, 
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rush mats were spread, on which were seated 
over a hundred Indians, men, women, and chil- 
dren ; and in the centre were two posts, on the 
cord between which hung the gifts that day made 
to the medicine-men by the father of the sick 
child: blankets, long pieces of calico, and two or 
three gay shawls. 

Among the Ojibways this dance is a sacred cer- 
emony, including as many mysterious rites as 
Freemasonry, or the old Druidical worship which 
you learn about in early English history, and all 
are initiated when very young. There are many 
degrees, the highest of which can only be reached 
by the oldest men; and no Indian who has not 
at some time of his life been received into the 
circle, can pass at death to the happy hunting 
grounds. 

Between this world and the world of spirits, 
they believe there lies a pitch-black lake of boil- 
ing water, crossed by a very slender pole, held 
by an old woman, who sits on the other side. 
The Indian, who in this life has listened to the 
counsels of the medicine-men, been brave on the 
war-path, a good hunter, and just in his actions, 


- crosses the pole easily ; but if he has wronged 


any one, and failed to repair the wrong, has been 
a coward, or slighted the medicine-men, he falls 
when in the middle of the pole ;.and being swept 
down by the boiling current into the land of 
shadows, wanders forever, vainly seeking the 
happy hunting grounds. 

When he has sinned lightly, though not enough 
to forfeit his place, the old woman turns the pole 
over and over, so that every nerve is strained to 
keep his balance, and he crosses in mortal terror 
of falling. 

Harry knew this story, and was curious to see 
what the ceremonies were. Crooked Arm, after 
consulting a moment with one of the medicine- 
men, gave them places in the middle of the lodge. 
Opposite stood Que we zan schus, wrapped in his 
blanket, kis head bowed upon his breast, and 
moving up and down as the Shakers dance, 
though his hands were quict. Three fires burned 
at regular distances from each other, taking the 
place, so Dr. Prescott said, of three posts, each 
painted with three stripes of different colors, 
which are used in summer. At one end of the 
lodge, wrapped in blankets, and leaning against 
a stump, was the sick child; at the other, five 
medicine-men of different grades, the oldest with 
a handkerchief tied about his head. He had been 
scalped by the Sioux, when a young man, on the 
war-path, and left for dead; but reviving, had 
crawled into some bushes, where, the Ojibways, 
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who had been put to flight; found him. From 
that time, professing to have entered the spirit 
world, he devoted himself to the medicine dances, 
and was now the leader in them. 

Four held the sacred rattles, while the fifth, 
seated in the middle, beat two drums which stood 
before him, with such energy, that the sweat 
rolled in great drops down his face. All held 
medicine-bags: those of the people, who sat in 
the circle, of weasel-skins, with red beads where 
the eyes had been, and some charms inside ; 
those of the medicine-men, of mink. 

As the Prescotts entered the circle, corn and 
potatoes had just been passed around, which all 
were eating. As they finished, the head medi- 


which, they bowed their heads, and lifted the sa- 
cred bags before the medicine-men. 

An di so ge zhe coke, who till now had sat still, 
was lifted to her feet; and a medicine-woman 
coming forward, the child, taking hold of her 
blanket, stepped behind her. A row was formed, 
reaching half the length of the lodge, and made 
up, first of the medicine-men, and then of all 
those who meant to become such, each one hold- 
ing the blanket of the one before him, and all 
beginning to march very slowly and carefully to 
the sound of the drums. Harry saw that the 
woman who led, pushed away even a splinter, if 
it lay in the path; and before each step, looked 
to see if the ground was clear before her. Three 
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cine-man, holding his sacred bag in both hands, 
and bending very much forward, trotted around 
the lodge, in a space which had been left for that 
purpose, saying, “ How, how, how!” and followed 
by the four others, each shaking his bag over the 
child, as they passed. This was to clear the 
lodge of all evil manitous, which might be wait- 
ing to take the place of the one they intended to 
drive out from the child. Then returning to 
their former places, the head man began a sort of 
chant, growing louder and louder, spoken very 
rapidly, and in a language which, the Indians 
say, only the head men among them know, end- 
ing it with the rattle of drums, and the sound of 
“ How, how, how!” from all the people; after 


times they went around in this way, faster and 
faster, shaking the medicine-bags at the end of 
each round, and waiting for the bow and answer- 


ing “ How, how, how!” of the people. Then 
the drums beat, and the rattles were shaken furi- 
ously, and a chant in Ojibway began, in which 
they said that the road through life, and to the 
spirit land, had been made clear; that the tender 
feet could walk over it in the darkness, finding 
nothing to hurt them, or against which they could 
stumble; and that if the Master of Life, Gitchee 
Manitou, so willed it, His child could easily come 
to Him by the narrow path. 

As they sang, Que we zan schus still moved 
up and down, never raising his head ; and when 
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they ended, more corn and potatoes were passed 
around, even to the Prescotts, who ate with them, 
in token of good-will. Crooked Arm, as he sat 
by them, showed a little shell which he held in 
his hand; and Harry saw that those who had 
‘ marched around, all held one. Soon, Que we 
zan schus, turning, took from the line all the gifts, 
and laid them in order on the ground, the whole 
company marching around them. Then they 
were lifted, and put about the child in a circle, 
and again all marched around, dropping into her 
lap the shell which they had put in their mouths, 
and picking it up at the second round. This was 
done three times; and then the head medicine- 
man, kneeling down by An di so ge zhe coke, be- 
gan with her right foot, while the march went on, 
rubbing it furiously, then patting it gently, and 
passing to the left one, going in this way over 
the whole body, ending with her head. 
touched her over the crown, the spot at which 
the manitou was now passing out, a howl went 
up from the whole crowd, the sacred bags were 
pointed toward her, and men and women rising, 
danced up and down, while the rattles and drums 
sounded loud, then as suddenly all sank down, and 
for 2 moment there was dead silence. Those who 
had joined in the sacred march, now stood up, and 
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each received a gift from Que we zan schus, the 
most valuable ones being given to the head medi- 
cine-man. Then came the grand feature of all 
medicine dances: the dogs, which, as a peculiar 
luxury, are kept for such occasions, and two of 
which had been made into soup for to-day. Nei- 
ther Harry nor mamma cared to try it; and as 
the principal ceremony was over, they went 
home, astonished to find that they had been there 
over three hours. 

“ You saw that Crooked Arm led to-day once 
or twice,” said papa. “ He was initiated last 
summer, and I saw the whole ceremony.” 

“I wish you'd tell about that, and your bunt, 
and everything,” said Harry. “ You've never 
told us half you did.” 

“ After all my letters home!” 

“ But that isn’t like telling,” persisted Harry. 
“ Tell some to-night, and let’s all sit around the 
fire, as we did before the kerosene came, and you 
begin at the very beginning, and tell all the 
nicest parts.” 

“ Well,” said papa, and Harry that evening 
had all his own way. Sogette was sent home 
early ; and drawing around the hearth as night 
came on, papa began the story you will find in 
the next chapter. 





THE MAZE. 


BY FRANCIS JOHNSON. 


THERE was once a man who had four sons. 
When they were grown up, he said to them, — 
“ Boys, you must see the world a little; it is not 


good for you always to stay at home. Make a 
journey together; and when you come home, 
bring along some nice things for your father and 
mother.” 

The sons then set out, and travelled through 
many countries; they saw many fine cities, 
learned several languages, and remained abroad 
for three years. At the close of these three 
years, they thought of going home, and of the 
promise they had made to bring back some nice 
presents to their parents. It is true, they had 
often remembered this promise on seeing curious 
things ; but they had always hoped to find some- 
thing still more beautiful. 

One day they fell in with a man who had trav- 
elled a great deal, and who told them all about 
his adventures, and the wonderful things which 


he had seen in the world. They listened to him 
with particular eagerness when he mentioned an 
old castle, and the singular things which it con- 
tained. Among other wonderful things, he said, 
there was to be found there a pen writing of it- 
self, besides a spinning - wheel spinning in the 
same manner, and a bird speaking all languages. 
“They would be just the things we want,” said 
the eldest of the brothers. “Father is now an 
old man, and his hand trembles when he wants 
to write ; mother has weak eyes, and can no lon- 
ger see the thread distinctly; and how nice 
would it be for us to speak with the bird in all 
the languages which we have learned !” 

The stranger then described to them very care- 
fully the road leading to the old castle, and told 
them also they could obtain all the nice things it 
contained, provided they were able to perform 
what they would be asked to do. 

They immediately set out in the direction he 
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had indicated to them, and on the following 
morning they saw the castle lying on a hill. You 
may imagine how anxious they were to see and 
obtain the wonderful things. Hence, they as- 
cended the hill in a few minutes. 

The old castle was already half in ruins. Tall 
grass was growing in the court-yard, and piles of 
rubbish were to be seen all around. At the 
front-door of the castle sat an old man, whom 
they accosted. 

“We have heard of the wonderful things,” 
said the eldest brother, “ which are said to be in 
this castle, and should like to see and get them. 
Will you be kind enough to show them to us?” 

The old man made a wry face, and replied 
gloomily, “ Many persons already saw these things, 
and wanted to obtain them ; but they will never 
come back. If you are wise, you will leave 


without having seen them. They have never, 


yet made anybody happy.” 

“ Well, old man,” said the eldest brother, “ you 
need not be so cross. Come, we will go with 
you; time must hang heavy on your hands in 
this lonely old .castle. Come, let us see your 
treasures.” 

The old man then took a heavy bunch of 


keys, and led them through many a dark pas- 


sage, and past many an old door. Thereupon 
they ascended a narrow winding staircase, and 
finally stood still in front of a small door. It 
contained three locks, which the old man opened, 
one after another. When they entered, they 
found themselves in a round room, with wain- 
scoted walls, an arched ceiling, and four small 
windows, affording a very fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. Their guide now opened an 
old clothes-press, and took from it an inkstand 
which he put on the table, and laid paper on it. 
On the pen-rack of the inkstand lay a pen. The 
old man dipped it into the ink, and lo! the pen 
danced of itself on the paper. “There,” said 
the old man; “ now tell me what the pen is to 
write.” 

The eldest brother then dictated to the pen a 
short letter to his father, and it wrote as beauti- 
fully as the most skillful scribe. The old man 
thereupon opened the clothes-press once more, 
and produced a nice spinning-wheel, the distaff 
of which was full of flax. No sooner had he 
put it on the floor, than the wheel commenced 
running, and a very fine thread wound itself 
round the spindle ; and it did not cease runnirg 
until the brothers told it to stop. ‘The old man 
then opened a window, before which hung a cage, 
which he put on the table. In a golden ring in 
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it sat a white bird with yellow feet, which looked 
at them curiously. 

“What is your name?” said one of the 
brothers to the bird. 

“My name is Cialo,” replied the bird. 

“ And how old are you?” asked the second 
brother, in another language. 

“Hundred years,” replied the bird. 

“And how long are you goitrg to remain 
here,” asked the third brother, in still another 
language. 

“Until you take me with you,” replied the 
bird. 





“ Well,” said the eldest brother, “we will 
gladly take you with us; but what have we to 
do for that purpose?” he asked of the old man. 

“If you insist on learning it,” replied the old 
man, “I will tell you. But if great calamities 
befall you in consequence, you must not blame 
me for it; for I cautioned you twice. He who 
wishes to obtain these wonderful things must as- 
cend the hill you see yonder. A single tree 
stands on it in the middle of a clearing. He 
who brings a branch from that tree to this cas- 
tle, will receive all these things.” 

The brothers looked at one another, and burst 
into laughter. 

“Ts that all?” they asked with one accord. 

“That is all,” said the old man; “but you 
will find the undertaking difficult enough.” 

“ But why is it so difficult?” asked the eldest 

brother. “Is the tree, perhaps, guarded by a 
giant? Or shall we meet with a ferocious mon- 
ster on the way to it?” 
‘ “ Neither one nor the other,” replied the old 
man ; “ you can go there and return, without let 
or hindrance. But the difficulty is to find the 
road leading back to the castle.” 

“Aha!” said one of the brothers, “it is a 
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maze. Well, let us take a look at it. Show us 
the entrance.” 

The old man then took them to a garden in 
the rear of the castle, the gate of which was 
open. At first they saw there flower-beds, al- 
ternating with beautiful shrubbery ; then followed 
taller trees, forming, at first, a grove, and, further 
on, a dense forest. But through this forest 
there meandered innumerable narrow paths, in- 
closed with high iron railings, and it was evident 
that it would be difficult to find one’s way out of 
this maze. 

The brothers now deliberated on the course 
which it would be best for them to pursue. It 
is true, the undertaking seemed to be very ardu- 
ous; but the thought of the beautiful things 
which they wished to present to their parents 
caused them to make light of the difficulties 
staring them in the face. 

“T am the eldest,” said Ferdinand, “and shall 
be the first to make the attempt. I am not 
afraid, and I know how to get there and then re- 
turn to the castle. On my way thither I shall 
break twigs on every shrub and tree I pass; they 
will indicate to me the direction in which I have 
to return. I hope to be back in a very short 
time. But if I am not here before nightfall, one 


of you may follow me to-morrow.” 
He then took leave of his brothers, and cau- 


tiously entered the garden. Every now and 
then he broke a twig, causing it to hang down. 
He was not long in disappearing in the thicket. 
Ferdinand proceeded further and further in the 
intricate path, breaking twigs as he advanced. 

The further he went the denser became the 
thicket, the taller the trees, and the steeper the 
path. He had not yet walked half an hour 
when he saw that the forest opened ; and he was 
overjoyed to find on the summit of the hill the 
clearing with the single tree. He quickly broke 
a few more twigs, hastened to the tree, and cut a 
branch from it. 

The rapid walk had somewhat exhausted him. 
So he sat down awhile, and thought of the joy 
with which his brothers would hail his return, 
and of the easy manner in which they would ob- 
tain the pen, the spinning-wheel, and the won- 
derful bird. 

Now, there were at that time in that country 
certain very large birds, which built their nests 
of green twigs on bald rocks, and made a regu- 
lar roof over them, lest the sun should shine 
into their eyes, and the rain wet their eggs and 
young. On that very day a great many of these 
birds were flying about in search of twigs; and, 
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seeing those which Ferdinand had half torn off, 
they more easily proceeded in tearing them off 
entirely, than if they themselves had had to 
break them off. So they eagerly seized them, 
and, in a short while, they had carried off most 
of the twigs. 

Ferdinand was not aware of this. Having 
rested awhile, he commenced retracing his steps. 
At first he saw the twigs which he had broken 
hanging down as he had left them; but, further 
on, he found that some of them were gone ; he 
found two or three yet, but then he could not 
see any more of them. He thought he had 
taken the wrong direction, retraced his steps, 
and entered another path, but did not see any of 
the twigs which he had broken. 

He perceived now that he had lost his way, 
but did not lose heart yet. He said to himself, 
“At all events, I know that in coming to the 
tree, I constantly went up-hill. If I now keep 
on going down-hill, I am sure I shall get back 
to the old castle.” 

So he went down-hill, and finally entered a 
valley which seemed perfectly endless. At length 
his path led him again up-hill. “O,” he thought, 
“T will directly ascertain where I am.” He 
climbed a tall tree standing on the crest of the 
hill, in order to look around, and, if possible, 
descry the old castle. But he saw at once that 
the hill on which the tree stood, was surrounded 
by still higher hills. 

Tired as he was, he did not suffer his weari- 
ness to deter him from ascending the next hill ; 
but the prospect showed him only another val- 
ley, bordered by lofty heights. Exhausted, hun- 
gry, and thirsty, he descended from the tree in 
order to look for a spring. He was not long in 
finding one, and quenched his burning thirst. 

After wandering about all day without being 
able to find an outlet from the forest, he arrived 
toward nightfall at the foot of a very steep slope, 
containing a number of caves. In front of one 
of these caves stood an exotic tree, with singular 
leaves and large white blossoms. Here he de- 
termined to stay overnight. He entered the 
cave, gladly lay down, and straightway fell fast 
asleep. 

His brothers had meanwhile been anxiously 
waiting for his return. When it was noonday, 
and he did not yet make his appearance, they 
were fearful lest an accident should have befallen 
him, and their anxiety was constantly on the in- 
crease. At nightfall they abandoned all hopes ; 
and Wolfram, the second brother, prepared to 
set out on the morrow in search of his brother, 
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and in order to fetch a branch from the tree on 
the hill. 

“Twill do better than Ferdinand,” he said. 
“ Fortunately I have got with me a large ball of 
the finest linen thread, which I intended to pre- 
sent to my mother ; it shall now help me to re- 
trace my steps out of the thicket.” 

He rose betimes, tied the end of the thread to 
the entrance of the garden, and, as he advanced, 
unrolled the ball, so that the thread was follow- 
ing him all the time. He had no difficulty in 
reaching the summit of the hill, and broke off a 
branch from the tree. He then sat down in or- 
der to rest awhile. 

He had no doubt that he would be able to re- 
trace his steps to the castle, and thought only of 
the direction in which he was to search for his 
brother. 

Now, there were in that forest many very 
small shrew-mice, the tiniest little animals that 
could be imagined. Their young are at first en- 
tirely naked, and the old shrew-mice, therefore, 
lock for soft things whenever they want to build 
their nests, that the young mice may have snug 
and warm beds. Now, these shrew-mice saw the 
fine thread which Wolfram had drawn after him. 
They quickly fell upon it, tore it into a thousand 
pieces, and carried them into their holes in order 
to line their nests therewith. 

When Wolfram had rested awhile, he deemed 
it best to return to the old castle and consult 
with his brothers as to the best means of finding 
the whereabouts of his missing brother. But 
after a short time, he perceived that the thread 
was gone. He was at a loss to account for its 
disappearance ; for not a human being was any- 
where to be seen or heard. He thought he must 
have suddenly lost sight of the thread ; so he re- 
traced his steps, and looked to the right and left ; 
but he was unable to find a trace of the thread. 

Nothing, therefore, remained for him, but to 
enter at hap-hazard a path leading down-hill. 
The path finally ceased entirely ; he had now to 
force his way through the thicket, through briers 
and hedges; then again he had to climb over 
rocks, and jump down precipitous slopes, — in 
short, he toiled all day without finding an outlet, 
so that he grew very weary, and longed for re- 
pose. Toward nightfall, he arrived in a valley 
at the foot of a steep slope, in front of which 
stood an exotic tree, and underneath which was 
acave. Without knowing that his brother was 
asleep in it, he lay down in the dark, and imme- 
diately fell asleep. 

When the two brothers who had remained at 
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the castle, saw that their second brother did not 
return either, they became very sad. At break 
of day, Francis, the third brother, said, “I will 
set out now; I hope I shall be luckier than they. 
As soon as I am back with the branch from the 
tree, we will go in search of our brothers.” 

“But how will you manage to get back to 
the castle?” said Albert, the fourth brother, to 
him. 

“T will tell you,” replied Francis; “I have 
fortunately a small bagful of pease, which I took 
along as seed, on account of their singular blos- 
soms ; I shall strew them on my path, and in this 
manner I am certain to find my way back to the 
castle.” 

Francis then drew the small bag of pease from 
his pocket, entered the garden, and threw at 
every step or two he made, a pea into the path. 
He thus proceeded up-hill through the forest ; 
and scarcely had he thrown away his last pea, 
when he saw the tree on the summit. He has- 
tened to it, and broke off a branch. 

His first thought then was where he might 
find his missing brothers. “Where may they 
be?” he asked himself. He looked around a 


long time, and finally commenced walking back 


to the castle. 

In the mean time his pease had, unfortunately, 
not been left undisturbed. When he had strewed 
them on the path, he had not perceived that sev- 
eral magpies, those thievish birds, which devour 
everything they catch sight of, were looking on 
from the tall trees ; and, as he had never looked 
back, they had quietly picked up the pease be- 
hind his back, and swallowed them. No wonder, 
therefore, that when he had proceeded awhile in 
the right path, he no longer saw any pease on the’ 
ground. © He believed likewise that he had just 
taken the wrong direction; so he retraced his 
steps, and entered another path; but the count- 
less paths, intersecting each other every now and 
then, bewildered him still more, so that he finally 
no longer knew where he was. 

In his perplexity, he sat down and commenced 
shouting for his brothers. He thought he heard 
them respond, and ran off in that direction ; but 
he was not long in finding out that he had been 
misled by the echo from the neighboring hills. 
He shouted again; and now he heard answers 
from various points on the other side ; but, upon 
listening closely to the sounds, he found that it 
was the magpies, which mocked him in their 
croaking voices. Thus he wandered about all 
day, up the hill and down again, without finding 
the right path, or his missing brothers. Toward 
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nightfall, he arrived, almost tired to death, in 
front of the same cave where his two brothers 
lay fast asleep. Overcome by his exhaustion, he 
straightway fell asleep. 

When Francis did not return either, Albert, 
the youngest brother, became very sad. He no 
longer thought of obtaining the wonderful things 
in the castle, but desired only to rejoin his broth- 
ers. 

In his distress he applied to the old man at 
the castle. “Old man,” he said, “ give me a 
piece of good advice. Where shall I find my 
brothers?” 

“Hm,” growled the old man, “I suppose 
they will lie fast asleep to the end of the world. 
But, if you bring a branch from the tree to the 
castle, it will be easy for you to discove: their 
whereabouts ; the bird will tell you in that event 
where they are. However, if you are wise, you 
will not make the attempt.” 

Now Albert commenced reflecting how he was 
to get back to the castle after reaching the tree 
on the hill. He did not shut his eyes all night 
long, but paced his room in great agitation, look- 
ing every now and then out of the window, and 
gazing now up to the star-spangled sky, and now 
down to the valley and the plain. All at once 


he perceived on a meadow a faint radiance, as it 
were, of luminous dots scattered all over it. 
“ What may it be?” he said to himself. But he 


was unable to answer this question. He there- 
fore took his travelling-bag, slipped softly out of 
the castle, and descended the hill, his eyes con- 
stantly fixed on the meadow in the valley. When 
he arrived below, he found that the luminous 
dots were glow-worms. “Thank God,” he said, 

*“now I am sure that my undertaking will not 
fail.” He then put wet moss into his travelling- 
bag, and also thousands of the luminous insects, 
which he then covered with another layer of wet 
moss. Thereupon he returned to the castle, and 
quietly went to sleep. 

Next morning he took a walk around the cas- 
tle, and looked very attentively at the garden ; 
however, to the great astonishment of the old 
man, he did not enter it. But, late in the after- 
noon, he took his travelling-bag and went into 
the garden. Here he laid, at every two or three 
steps as he advanced, a glow-worm on a piece of 
wet moss by the wayside, and continued doing 
so until he had reached the summit of the hill. 
It was just at the setting in of dusk. He broke 
off a branch, and sat down awhile, until he per- 
ceived that the glow-worms gradually began to 
emit their shining light again; and he followed 
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the luminous insects as fast as his feet would 
carry him. He had no difficulty in finding the 
right path, for the glow-worms were his guides. 
He quickened his step, and safely arrived, before 
nightfall, at the castle gate, which was already 
closed. 

“Open the gate!” shouted Albert, repeatedly 
dropping the heavy knocker. At length the 
old man slowly approached with a large lantern, 
and unbolted the gate. When Albert held the 
branch before his eyes, he started back in sur- 
prise. 

“What, young man!” he exclaimed, “ you 
have really been fortunate enough to bring me a 
branch from the tree on the hill, and to find your 
way back to the castle? .But come, come! We 
will take it to the bird.” 

So saying, he hastened with Albert up the 


‘staircase in the tower, and entered the room 


where the bird was sleeping. When it opened 
its eyes, and saw the branch, it joyfully wel- 
comed the young hero. “Yes, yes,” it said, 
“that is a branch from the tree on the hill. 
Well, then, I acknowledge you as my master; 
and you are the owner of the writing pen, and 
the wonderful spinning-wheel. Now, put to me 
whatever questions you like. I shall answer 
them.” 

“Very well, my fine bird,” said Albert; “ tell 
me, then, quickly, where are my brothers ?” 

“They are fast asleep in a cave, at no great 
distance from here. A tree with poisonous blos- 
soms has stupefied them. It is very fortunate 
that you are able to find them, for they never 
would have awakened again.” 

“ But how am I to find them ?” asked Albert. 

“'To-morrow morning,” replied the bird, “ you 
will take me in my cage to the garden. I shall 
tell you there where you have to go, and what 
you have to do.” 

When the bird paused, the old man said, in a 
very kind tone, “ Let me congratulate you from 
the bottom of my heart; for hundreds have al- 
ready tried the same thing, and all of them per- 
ished in the attempt. I, too, recognize you as 
my master; and the castle, with all its surround- 
ings, is your property.” 

Albert awaited the break of day in ar agony 
of impatience. As soon as the sun rose, he took 
the cage with the bird, and told the old man to 
accompany him. “Take an empty bottle with 
you,” said the bird ; “we shall need it.” 

They then went through the garden, and the 
bird pointed out the path, leading over a hill into 
the valley, where they could see the poisonous 
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tree already from afar. The bird told them to 
stop at a spring, and added, “ Drink some of 
the water, and wash your heads with it. Then 
fill the bottle ; otherwise, the exhalations of the 
tree might stupefy you, too.” 

They did as he told them, and then stepped 
up to the tree. Under the tree Francis lay fast 
asleep. “ Pour a little water on his head,” said 
the bird ; “he will then awake.” 

Albert did so. Francis thereupon passed his 
hand across his face, began to yawn, raised him- 
self up, and opened his eyes. “ Why, brother,” 
he said to Albert, “how do you come to be 
here? I believe I fell asleep a little while 
ago.” 

* a Yes, you did,” replied Albert, smiling; “ but 
go away quickly from the tree; [am going to 
wake up the others too.” 

So saying, he went into the cave where Wol- 
fram and Ferdinand were sleeping without know- 
ing that they were so near to one another. Ah, 
how surprised they were to see that they had 
slept almost side by side, and to hear all that 
had happened in the mean time. But Albert led 
them quickly out of the cave, and took them to 
the spring, where they sat down and refreshed 
themselves with the wonderfully invigorating 
water. Te then told them everything, and they 
returned in the best of spirits to the castle. 

“ Now, old man, bring us some refreshments ; 
my brothers will have need of them after their 
long fast.” 

The old man brought them plenty to eat and 
drink from the kitchen and cellar; and the broth- 
ers rejoiced at their happy return, and the won- 
derful manner in which they had been extricated 
from their perilous position. 

Next day they set out, and journeyed night 
and day until they arrived at home. Ah, how 
glad their parents were when they entered their 
house. After bidding them welcome, their father 
said to them, “Well, boys, what have you brought 
home for us? Have you kept your promise?” 
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“ Certainly we have,” replied the eldest son, 
and drew from his pocket a pen. 

“ What!” said the father, “ is that all?” 

But when the pen had been dipped in the ink, 
danced on the paper, and began to write, — O, 
how wide did their father open his eyes! And 
when the second brother drew the spinning-wheel 
out of a large case, and the wheel commenced 
running, and a fine thread wound itself around 
the spindles, — ah, how surprised their mother 





“ Well, will nobody, then, look at me?” sud- 
denly exclaimed the bird, and commenced show- 
ing his learning. , it took their parents a long 
time to examine everything carefully, and there 
was almost no end of their astonishment and ad- 
miration. The sons now remained with their 
parents, and told them a great deal about what 
they had heard and seen, and how they had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the wonderful things. 

But, when their parents died, severe: years 
after, the four brothers returned to the old cas- 
tle. They rebuilt it entirely, and lived in it for 
many years ; but none of them ever entered the 
garden again. 





“Draw rein there! your horses are tramping 
An orange-boy under their feet!” 

But onward —their silver bits champing, 

They swept through the roar of the street. 
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Wrapped softly in cashmere and laces, 
In her phaeton a lady rolled fast ; 
Nor paused to know wherefore the faces 

That turned on her, paled as she passed. 
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When the surges are parted that hide him, 
They see on the pitiless stones 

A child, with his basket beside him, 
Too wounded for shrieking or groans. 


Kind arms are stretched forward to shield him ; 
Thank God! that such always we see! 

And the help that they hasten to yield him 
Is as tender as woman’s could be. 


In the ward of a hospital lying, 
Where never a glimmer of joy 

Played over the sick and the dying, 
The life-light came back to the boy. 


The hoofs of the horses had stricken 
His innocent forehead so white ; 

And his shoulder — the nurses would sicken 
And turn from so tearful a sight. 


No soldier in front of the battle, 
Struck down where the terrible rain 

Of shot filled his ear with their rattle, 
Bore braver his burden of pain. 


Yet how could they tell — or he ask it, 
Nor melt with regret or alarm ? 

The arm that had carried his basket — 
He must lose it —that little right arm! 


One night when the dread of it vexed him, 
The quietest sobbings were heard ; 

And a child in the couch that was next him, 
Whose innermost pity was stirred, 


Broke softly the silence so stilly, 
And lifting his finger, said — “ Hark ! 
There’s somebody crying! — O, Willie, 
Now why do you sob in the dark ? 


“ T know what is coming: to-morrow ; 

But haven’t you heard that the Lord 
Takes pity on us, in our sorrow, 

When He walks through the hospital ward? 
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“So, ask Him to help you, whenever 
His beautiful face is in sight ; 

He'll not overlook you — O, never! 
Perhaps He is coming to-night.” 


A look of the suddenest gladness 
Across the wet eye-lashes stole ; 

And he said, as he smiled down the sadness 
That just had been clouding his soul, — 


“T’ve heard when the children grow weary, 
For how can their hearts understand? 

They feel through the darkness so dreary, 
As He passes, and catch at His hand. 


“ And He leads them away to that far light, 
Where never comes sickness or woe, 


Right up through the path of the starlight, — 


I think I will ask Him to go. 


“For fear that I fail to be keeping 
Strict watch, — for I’m tired and weak, 
And Jesus might pass while I’m sleeping, 
Nor know that I wanted to speak, — 


“ Like a signal they raise o’er the billows, 
When sailors are shipwrecked, — I'll prop 
My arm that is broken, with pillows, 
And then He will see it — and stop. 


“ And Ill hear through the midnight so chilly, 
His voice whisper kindly and low, — 

‘Are you waiting to go with me, Willie?’ 
And I'll answer —‘ I’m waiting to go!’” 


When the light of the morning had broken, 
And the bells with a chiming accord, 
Were pealing their earliest token, 
Like a hymn through the hospital ward — 


They saw — and the marvel grew deeper, 
The pillow-propt arm was so wan: 

They uncovered the face of the sleeper, 
And wondered to find— he was gone ! 
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BY ABBY SAGE, AUTHOR OF “ STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE.” 


THERE are some stories which may be called 
the world’s property, since no one can find who 
told them first, or in what language they were 
first written. One of these old tales, which is 
found far back in English poetry, I am going to 
tell you this month. Chaucer relates it in some 
of his loveliest verse, but he does not claim it as 
his own, and confesses that he got the story from 
a worthy clerk in Padua, called Francis Pe- 
trarch, whose 


“ rhetoric sweet, 
Illumined all Italie of poesy.”’ 


e 

And since Chaucer, many another poet has taken 
up this tale. Three friends of Shakespeare, 
named Thomas Dekker, Henry Chettle, and Wil- 
liam Haughton, made the same tender story into 
a heart-breaking drama; and since their day, in 
many a different form, it has appeared in litera- 
ture. But I have not yet told you its name. It 
is the story of 


PATIENT GRISELDA. 


Many years ago, in a lovely country of Italy, 
shut in by Alpine mountains, there lived a noble 
young Duke, who was lord over all the land. 
He was one of a long line of good princes, and 
his people loved him dearly. They had only one 
fault to find with him, for he made good laws, 
and ruled them tenderly ; but alas! he would 
not marry. So his people feared he would not 
leave any son to inherit his dukedom. Every 
morning his wise counselors asked him if he had 
made up his mind on the subject of marriage, 
and every morning the young Duke heard them 
patiently ; and as soon as they had spoken, he 
answered, “I am thinking of marriage, my 
lords ; but this is a matter which requires much 
thought.” 

Then he called for his black hunting-steed, 
and held up his gloved hand for his white falcon 
to come and alight upon his wrist, and off he 
galloped to the hunt, of which he was passion- 
ately fond, and which absorbed all the time 
that was not occupied with the cares of his goy- 
ernment. 

But after a while, his counselors insisted on 
being answered more fully. 

“Most dear prince,” urged they, “ only fancy 


what a dreadful thing it would a if you should 
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be taken from your loving people, and leave no 
one in your place. What fighting, and confu- 
sion, and anarchy there would be over your 
grave. ll this could never happen, if you had 
a sweet wife, who would bring you, from God, a 
noble son, to grow up to be your successor.” 

The morning on which they urged this so 
strongly, Duke Walter stood on the steps of his 
palace, in his hunting-suit of green velvet, with 
his beautiful falcon perched on his wrist, while a 
page in waiting stood by holding his horse. Sud- 
denly he faced about, and looked full at his ad- 
Visers. 

“What you say is very wise,” he answered. 
“To-day I am going to follow your advice. This 
is my wedding-day.” 

Here all the counselors stared at each other 
with round eyes. 

“Only you must promise me one thing,” con- 
tinued the Duke. ““ Whoever I marry, be she 
duchess or beggar, old or young, ugly or hand- 
some, not one of you must find fault with her, 
but welcome her as my wife, and your honored 
lady.” 

All the courtiers, recovering from, their sur- 
prise, cried out, “We will; we promise.” 

Thereupon, all the court who were standing 
about gave a loud cheer; and the little page, 
who held the horse’s bridle, tossed up his cap, 
and turned two double somersaults on the pave- 
ment of the court-yard. Then the Duke leaped 
into his saddle, humming a song of how King 
Cophetua wooed a beggar maid; tootle-te-too-- 
tle went the huntsmen’s bugles; clampety- 
clamp went the horse’s hoofs on the stones, and 
out into the green forest galloped the royal 
hunt. 

Now, iu the farther border of the wood was a 
little hut which the hunting-train passed by 
daily. In this little cottage lived an old basket- 
maker named Janiculo, with his only daughter 
Griselda, the child of his old age. He had also 
a son Laureo, who was a poor scholar in Padua, 
studying hard to get money enough to make him- 
self a priest. But Laureo was nearly always 
away, and Griselda took care of her father, kept 
the house, and wove baskets with her slender, 
nimble fingers, to sell in the town close by. 

I cannot tell you in words of the loveliness of 
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Griselda. She was as pure as the dew which 
gemmed the forest, as sweet-voiced as the birds, 
as light-footed and timid as the deer which start- 
ed at the hunter's coming. Then her heart was 
so tender and good, she was so meek and gentle, 
that to love her was of itself a blessing ; and to 
be in her presence, was like basking in the beams 
of the May sun. 

This morning she and her father sat under the 
tree by their cottage door, as the hunting-train 
passed by. They were weaving baskets ; and, as 
they worked, they sang together this glorious 
labor-song : — 

« Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 

O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 
O punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
O sweet content! 
O sweet, O sweet content! 
Chorus. — Work apace, apace, apace, 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; 
Then, hey nonny, nonny! hey nonny, nonny! 


“ Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring? 

O sweet content! 

Swimm’'st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears? 
O punishment! 

Then he that patiently want's burden bears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
O sweet content! 
O sweet, O sweet content! 

Chorus. —W ork apace,”’ etc. 

As the hunting party swept by, Griselda looked 
up, and noted again, as had happened several 
mornings before, that the penetrating eyes of the 
handsome Duke were fixed on her. 

“TI fear he is angry that we sit so near his 
path’ mused Griselda. “ How his eyes look into 
one’s soul. His gaze really makes me tremble. 
I will not sit here on his return, lest it be dis- 
pleasing to him.” 

Before the hunt was fairly out of sight, a gos- 
siping neighbor came to the hut of Janiculo, to 
tell the good news. Now, indeed, the Duke was 
really going to wed. He had promised to bring 
a wife with him when he came back from the 
hunt. People said he had ridden into the next 
province, to ask the hand of the Duke’s beautiful 
daughter in marriage. And it might be depended 
on, he would bring the bride home on the milk- 
white palfrey, which one of his squires had led 
by a silver bridle. 

It was almost sunset when the trampling of 
hoofs told Griselda that the hunting party were 
coming back; and remembering what the talka- 
tive neighbor had said, she thought she would 
like to take a peep at the young bride when they 
passed, on their way to the palace. She had 
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just been to the well for some water, and she 
stood in the doorway, with her bare, round arm 
poising the earthen pitcher on her head, and the 
rosy toes of her little bare feet peeping from be- 
neath her brown gown, to watch the hunt go by. 

Nearer and nearer came the train: louder and 
louder sounded the ¢latter, and full in sight came 
the Duke, with the white palfrey, led by its sil- 
ver bridle, close beside him. But the saddle was 
empty, and no bride was among the huntsmen. 

“Can it be possible the lady would refuse 
him,— so handsome and noble as he looks?” 
thought Griselda. 

How astonished she was when the Duke, rid- 
ing up to the hut, asked for her father. She was 
pale with fright, lest their humble presence had 
in some way offended the prince; and, all in a 
tremble, ran in to cajl old Janiculo. He came 
out, as much puzzled and frightened as his 
daughter. 

“Look up, Janiculo,” said the Duke, gra- 
ciously. “ You have heard, perhaps, that to-day 
is my wedding-day. With your good-will, I 
propose to take to wife your daughter Griselda. 
Will you give her to me in marriage ?” 

If a thunder-bolt had struck the earth at old 
Janiculo’s feet, he could not have been more 
stunnes. He gazed at the earth, the sky, and 
into his lord’s face, who had to repeat his ques- 
tion three times, before the old man could speak. 

“I crave your lordship’s pardon,” he-stam- 
mered, at length. “It is not for me to give any- 
thing to your lordship. All that is in your 
kingdom belongs to yourself. And my daugh- 
ter is only a part of your kingdom.” And when 
he had said this, he did not know whether he 
were dreaming or awake. 

Griselda had modestly stayed in -doors; but 
now they called her out, ard told her she was to 
be the Duke’s bride. All amazed, she suffered 
them to mount her on the snow-white steed, and 
lead her, beside the Duke, to the royal palace. 
All along the road the people had gathered, and 
shouts rent the air; and at the palace gates the 
horses’ feet sank to the fetlocks in roses, which 
had been strewn in their pathway. Everywhere 
the people’s joy burst bounds, that now their 
prince had taken a bride. As for Griselda, she 
rode along, still clad in her russet gown, her large 
eyes looking downward, while slow tears, unseen 
by the crowd, ran over her cheeks, caused half 
by fear and half by wonder at what had hap- 
pened. Not once did she look into her lord’s 
face, till the moment when they reached the pal- 
ace steps; and leaping lightly from his horse, 
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Duke Walter took her from the palfrey in his 
own royal arms. Then he said, “ How say’st 
thou, Griselda? Wilt be my true wife, subject 
to my will, as a dutiful wife should be ?” 

Aad looking in his face, she said solemnly, as 
if it were her marriage vow, “I will be my 
lord’s faithful servant, obedient in all things.” 

Then they brought rich robes to put on Gri- 
selda, and the priest pronounced the wedding 
ceremony, and the bridal feast was eaten, and 
patient Griselda became a great Duchess. 

For a time all went on happily in the country 
of Saluzzo, where 
Duke Walter 
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Griselda, and had the heart to attempt to carry 
out his design. He took into his counsel-only 
an old servant named Furio, and to him he gave 
the execution of his plan. 

One day Griselda sat in her chamber, caress- 
ing and playing with her two babes. She had 
never intrusted their care and rearing to any but 
herself, and her chief delight had been to tend 
them, to note their pretty ways, to rock them 
asleep, and to watch their rosy slumbers. At 
this moment, tired out with play, her noble boy, 
the younger Walter, lay in his cradle at her foot; 
and the sweet girl, 
with her father’s 





held reign. The 
people loved the 
meek Duchess no 
less that she was 
lowly born; and 
when two beauti- 
ful twin babes 
were born to the 
Duke, a boy and 
girl, the joy was 
unbounded all over 
the kingdom, Wal- 
ter, tuo, was very 
joyful; or, he 
would have been 
very happy, if a 
demon of distrust 
had not been grow- 
ing up in his heart 
ever since he had 
married the beau- 
tiful Griselda. He 
saw how gentle she 
was, and how obe- 
dient to him in all 
things, and he was 
all the time uncer- 
tain whether this 
yielding spirit was 
caused by love of 
him, or by grati- ’ 
tude at the high place to which he had lifted 
her, and the grandeur with which he had sur- 
rounded her. He remembered the vow she 
had taken when she looked into his eyes and 
said, “I will be my lord’s faithful servant, obe- 
dient in all things,” and thinking of it, day by 
day, there arose in his heart a desire to put her 
love and faith to the test. 

The resolution to which he came was so cruel, 
that we can scarcely believe he could have loved 





dark eyes, lay on 
the mother’s bo- 
som, while she sang 
softly this cradle- 
song, to lull them 
to sleep :— 





“Golden slumbers kiss 
your eyes, 
Smiles awake when you 
do rise; 
Sleep, pretty wantons, 
do not ery, 
And I will sing a lull- 


aby; 
Rock them, rock them, 
lullaby. 


*“ Care is heavy, therefore 

sleep you, 

You are care, and care 
must keep you; 

Sleep, pretty wantons, 
do not cry, 

And I will sing a lull- 
aby; 

Rock them, rock them, 
lullaby. 


While the young 

Duchess sang the 

last notes of her 

song, Furio ap- 

peared on the 

threshold. Some 

remorse for what 

he was to do, 

made the water for an instant dim his eyes, as he 

watched the group. But he had sworn to do 

his lord’s bidding, and he only hesitated for a 

moment. Looking up, Griselda saw him, and 
greeted him with a smile. 

“Enter, good Furio,” she said. “See, they 
are both asleep. When he sleeps, my boy is 
most like his father; but awake, my girl’s dark 
eyes recall him most. Have you any message 
from my lord, Furio ?” 





’ 
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“ My lady,” answered the old man, hesitating- 
ly, “I have a message. It is somewhat hard to 
deliver, but the Duke must have his own will. 
My lord fears you are too much with the babes ; 
that you are not quite a fitting nurse for them. 
Not that he fears your low birth will taint the 
manners of his children, but he fears the people 
might fancy it was so, and he must consult the 
wishes of his people.” 

“If my lord thinks so,” answered Griselda, 
“he may find nurses for his babes. It seems as 
if no love could be so dear as mine. But per- 
chance he is right. My ways are uncouth be- 
side those of royal blood. I will give my babes 
a better teacher. Only I may see them often, 
and love them still as dear, can I not, Furio ?” 

“That is not my lord’s wish, madam,” said 


Furio, not daring to look full at the Duchess, and. 


keeping his eyes fixed on the ground. “The 
Duke fears that even now the people murmur 
that an heir of base origin shall grow up to rule 
over them. And he is forced to study the will 
of his people. So he has sent me to take away 


the babes, and dispose of them according to his 
royal orders.” 

When he had said this, Griselda looked at 
him as one who did not understand the language 


which he spake. All the blood forsook her 
cheek, her strength gave way, and falling at the 
feet of the old servant, still holding her baby 
clasped to her breast, she looked up in his face 
imploringly, like the deer who lies under the 
knife of the hunter. 

But when Furio began to take up the babes, 
the boy from his nest among his cradie pillows, 
the girl from her soft refuge in the mother’s 
bosom,— then the sorrow of Griselda would 
have melted the tough flint to tears. She prayed 
with moving words, she shed such floods of tears, 
she gave such piteous cries of agony, that Furio, 
tearing the children away with one strong effort, 
ran from the room with the screaming infants, 
his own face drenched with weeping. When the 
Duke heard of all this, though it did not move 


‘him from his obstinacy of purpose, he yet grieved 


in secret, and wondered if Griselda’s love could 
outlast this trial. 

The twin babes, torn so rudely from their 
mother, were sent to a noble sister of the Duke, 
who dwelt in Pavia; but no word was told to 
Griselda of their fate; and she, poor mother, 
submissive to her husband’s will, because she be- 
lieved it supreme, like God’s, dared not ask after 
them, lest she should hear that they were slain. 

When the Duke saw how Griselda had no re- 
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proaches, nothing but grief, to oppose to his will, 
even his jealousy was forced to confess that her 
faith had stood the test. Whenever he looked on 
her, her gentle patience moved his heart to pity, 
and many times he half repented his cruelty. 

Month after month, and year after year went 
by, and again and again did this demon of sus- 
picion stir the Duke to some trial of his wife's 
obedience and patience. He drove out the aged 
Janiculo from the comfortable lodgment in the 
palace in which Griselda had bestowed him, and 
forced him to return to the hut where he had 
lived before his daughter’s greatness. And though 
Griselda’s paling face and sad eyes told her sor- 
row, she uttered no word of complaint or anger 
against the Duke. 

“Ts he not my liege lord,” she said to her own 
heart, when it sometimes rose in bitter complain- 
ings, “and did I not swear to obey his will in all 
things ? ” 

At last the day came when they had been 
wedded twelve years. Long ago had Griselda 
won the hearts of the people by her gentle man- 
ners, her sweet, sad face, her patient ways. If 
Walter’s heart had not been made of senseless 
stone, he would now have been content. But in 
his scheming brain he had conceived one final 
test, one trial more, from which, if Griselda’s 
patience came out unmoved, it would place her 
as the pearl of women, high above compare. 

On this wedding morn, then, he came into her 
bower, and in cold speech, thus spoke to her, — 
“ Griselda, thou must have guessed that for many 
years I have bewailed the caprice which led me 
to take thee, low-born, and rude in manners, as 
my wife. At last my people’s discontent, and 
my own heart, have told me that I must take a 
bride who can share fitly my state, and bring me 
a noble heir. Even now from Pavia, my sister’s 
court, my young bride, surpassing beautiful, is 
on her way hither. Canst thou be content to 
go back to thy father, and leave me free to 
marry her ?” 

“My dear lord,” answered Griselda, meekly, 
“in all things I have kept my vow. I should 
have been most happy if love for me had brought 
thy heart to forget my low station. But in all 
things I am content. Only one last favor I ask 
of thee. Thy dew wife will be young, high- 
bred, impatient of restraint, tender to rude sor- 
row. Dv not put on her faith such trials as I 
have borne, lest her heart bend not under them, 
but break at once.” 

When she had done speaking, she turned to 
her closet, where all these years she had kept the 
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simple russet gown which she had worn on the 
day Duke Walter woded her, and laying aside 
her velvet robes, her laces, and jewels, she put it 
on, went before the Duke again, ready to depart 
from the palace forever. But he had one re- 
quest to make of her. It was that she would 
stay to superintend the bride’s coming, to see that 
the feast was prepared, the wedding chamber 
ready, and the guests made weleome, because 
none so well as she knew the management of the 
affairs in the palace. 

Then Griselda went among the servants, and 
saw that the feast was made, and all things were 
in order, concealing her aching heart under a face 
which tried to smile. When at evening she 
heard the fickle people shouting in the streets, 
and saw the roses strewn as they had been on 
her wedding day, then the tears began to fall, and 
her soul sank within her. But at that moment 
the Duke called, “ Griselda, where is Griselda? ” 

On this, she came forth into the great feast 
chamber from whence he called. At the head of 
the room stood the Duke, still handsome and 
youthful ; and on each side of him a noble youth 
and maiden, both fresh, blooming, and beautiful. 

A sudden faintness overcame Griselda at the 
sight. She grew dizzy, and would have fallen, if 
Duke Walter had not quickly caught her in his 
arms. 
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“ Look up, Griselda, dear wife,” he cried, “ for 
thou art my dear wife, and all I shall ever claim. 
I have tried enough thy faith and patience. 
Know, truly, that I love thee most dear; and 
these are thy children returned to. thee, whom for 
so many years I have cruelly kept hid from 
thee.” 

When Griselda heard these words, as one who 
hears in a dream, she fell into a deep swoon, 
from which for a time neither the voice of her 
husband, nor the tears and kisses of her chil- 
dren, could rouse her. But when she was 
brought back to life, to find herself in the arms 
of her lord, and met the loving looks of her chil- 
dren, she was speedily her calm and gentle self 

in. 

Then they led her to her chamber, and put 
on her richest robes, and a crown of jewels on 
her head; and, radiant with happiness, all the 
beauty of her girlhood seemed to come back to 
her face. Nay, a greater beauty than that of 
girlhood ; for, softened by heavenly patience, her 
face was sweet as an angel's. From that time 
forth the Duke strove, by every look and deed 
and tender word, to make amends for her hard 
trials. And to all ages will her story be known, 
and in all poetry will she be enshrined as the 
sweet image of wifely patience, the incompara- 
ble Griselda. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Since his appearance at the tournament, we 
have almost forgotten little Davy Meeker; yet, 
although the gay society he met there took no 
further note of him, he never forgot the tourna- 
ment; and his desire to mingle again in the 
company of those gallant companions, haunted 
him to such an extent, that his quiet and for- 
merly contented existence had become irksome 
to him. His sister was not long in perceiving 
his trouble; and she was old enough to un- 
derstand that the poor and friendless orphan was 
likely to find but little appreciation or advantage 
in the society of boys whose pride of family and 
fortune might induce them to despise one so ob- 
scurely situated, or whose manners and morals 
were so unsuited to the innocent nature and rig- 
orous training of the missionary’s orphan. 


In fact, the Academy boys had a bad reputa- 
tion in the village, aud were accused, collectively, 
of all the juvenile villainies and vexations that 
could be imagined by staid and virtuous house- 
holders. They used bad language, and stood on 
the street corners with their hats cocked on one 
side, and with stumps of cigars in their mouths. 
They stoned the pigs, and tied bunches of this- 
tles to the tails of cows, that unwarily went a- 
grazing on their weedy common. They pelted 
the passers with mud-balls in summer, and snow- 
balls in winter. They robbed birds’-nests in the 
spring, and orchards in autumn. They recog- 
nized no law but that of force, — fighting among 
themselves, and bullying the village boys outside 
of their school. They were impudent as jay- 
birds and crafty as foxes, and generally a nui- 
sance to quiet people. 
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There was some scandal in these reports, and 
many things charged against them unjustly, but 
there was unfortunately a good deal of truth in 
them at the same time; for boys collected to- 
gether in schools, like grown up people in mobs, 
excite each other to mischief, and often commit 
outrages collectively, which, individually, they 
would be afraid and ashamed to ackuowledge. 

As it was, Mary Meeker dreaded the idea of 
seeing her brother, whose gentle and engaging 
character had been nurtured in misfortune and 
seclusion, thus exposed to an atmosphere of vice 
and rudeness. But Davy was bright and imagi- 
native, and pined for boyish companionship ; and 
the worthy cabinet-maker, who had begun to love 
his protegés as if they had been his own children, 
began also to feel his personal consequence in- 
volved in the question, and he determined that 
his boy should go to the Academy and “ figure 
with the best of ’em.” And so the matter was 


arranged ; and Sister Mary, betwixt her forebod- 
ings and pleasure reflected from Davy’s radiant 
face, fitted him up a little satchel, and saw him 
off to school, guarded, as she hoped, by words of 
advice, warnings, and exacted promises. 

For the first week everything went on swim- 
mingly. The teacher, attracted by the bright, 


iugenuous countenance of the new scholar, his 
eagerness to learn, and his orderly behavior, 
gave him a seat next to his, and took him, as it 
were, under his special protection and favor. His 
smiling and ready obedience to the master’s 
slightest wish was a rebuke to the sullen and re- 
bellious ; his aptness at recitations, an example 
to blodkheads, idlers, and fly-catchers. The neat- 
ness of his unrumpled books, and his stainless 
copy-book, a model for tearers and slovens. Davy 
was delighted with these commendations, and did 
not fail to repeat them to his sister each day, as 
he returned home ; and she, equally pleased, still 
encouraged him to a continuance in well-doing, 
and uot to forget his promise always to come 
home directly school was out. 

“To be sure,” said Davy, with a shadow of 
mortification clouding his face, “none of the 
boys have been very sociable yet. I haven't 
been invited to play marbles, or chosen for any 
of the matches at ball ; and when I stay back a 
little after school sometimes, they leave me 
alone ; and when I walk home across the com- 
mon, they run before, or lag behind, so that I 
have no one to talk to at ali but the teacher, and 
he is so grave.” 

“ And that is all the better,” replied Mary, 
“for you will then learn only what is good.” 
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« But,” said Davy, “after I’ve learned all day, 
I would enjoy a little play so much; and they 
are so full of fun there, and have so many pretty 
plays; and,” Davy concluded with a sigh, “ well, 
I guess it’s because they don't know me, and 
maybe we'll get acquainted after a while ; but it 
wasn’t so at Colonel Moreland’s.” 

But as time wore on, Davy’s flattering hopes 
were unfulfilled. Notwithstanding his eagerness 
to win their favor, the pet scholar was no favor- 
ite among the boys, and their coldaess gradually 
warmed into an active hostility. In school, when 
the teacher’s back was turned, they made mouths 
at him, pelted him with chewed paper wads, and 
played other annoying and mortifying tricks on 
him. 

During play hours he hung around, looking 
wistfully at the merry games, but companionless 


‘and unnoticed, except by gibes, and ribald seheol- 


boy wit. 

“Look at the master’s pretty boy!” cried 
one ; “ he wouldn’t play marbles, for fear of dir- 
tying his clothes.” 

“ Ha, ha!” shouted another, “that smart lit- 
tle fellow wants to play ball. He’d better be 
getting his lesson, or he'll be trapped down, and 
that would make him cry.” 

“If he wants to play,” snickered a third, “he’d 
better go home and get his sister to make him a 
doll-baby to play with ; he looks like a girl, any- 
how.” 

And finding their victim unresentful and unre- 
sisting, they speedily passed from words to deeds. 
A stout fellow would approach him slyly from 
behind, and give him a sudden tumble into a 
thistle patch, and then run off laughing. An- 
other, as he passed a puddle, would throw a stone 
to spatter him over with mud. A third would 
snatch his satchel, and hiding away with it, would 
deliberately soil and deface his books, until they 
were on a par with the worst in the school. 

All these wrongs and indignities did Davy eu- 
dure with a singular patience and fortitude, laugh- 
ing when he could, remonstrating in gentle words. 
and hiding his tears and mortification from all 
eyes. 

“ What a cowardly pup!” remarked Tom Re- 
gan; “if he would only show a little fight, the 
boys wouldn’t treat him so badly.” 

The teacher, who had observed this petty per- 
secution, at length caught two boys in the fla- 
grant act of abusing his little favorite. The of- 
fenders were hauled up and severely punished ; 
and at the same time the boys generally were 
reprimanded for the disposition they had shown 
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to annoy and peck at the most orderly and cred- 
itable scholar in the school. 

Alas! poor Davy! the offenses of goodness 
and raeekness were but venial, in comparison to 
that with which he was now charged. The tell- 
tale is the school-boy’s especial scorn and hatred. 
In vain did the little fellow seek opportunities to 
deny and protest against the accusation. He was 
met all round with rudeness and contempt, and 
the petty war which had been formerly waged, 
rather in a spirit of rough and thoughtless levity, 
now assumed a more earnest and vindictive char- 
acter. Davy had always endeavored to put the 
best face on matters at home; but a loving heart 
is hard to deceive, and his sister was not long in 
discovering that all was not quite right with him. 
It was true he did not complain, but she observed 
that he now got home earlier than formerly, that 
he talked less and less of school matters, and 
gave confused and unsatisfactory accounts of his 
muddy clothes and torn books. 

One day she observed some scratches and 
bruised spots on his face, and the truth had to be 
confessed. ‘Tom Regan, one of the boys who 
had been punished on his account, had taken his 
revenge by beating him. 

“ And did you fight him back?” asked Mary, 
flushing with indignation. 

“Indeed,” replied Davy apologetically, “ al- 
though you have always told me it was vulgar 
and sinful to fight, I couldn’t help fighting back a 
little.” 

Now the tears gathered in Mary’s eyes, and 
she bit her lip to suppress the rising emotion, 
which was by no means one of patience and for- 
giveness. 

“ Yes,” she exclaimed, “it is low and sinful to 
fight, I know ; but may be it is not wrong to re- 
sist oppression. And where was Beverly More- 
land ?” 

“He was there,” said Davy, “and said I 
shouldn’t be imposed on; but he told me if I 
didn’t strike back, I would never have any peace 
of my life.” . 

“And did Beverly let the boy beat you so 
cruelly?” asked Mary, earnestly. 

“No,” replied Davy ; “he didn’t make much 
out of me, after. all; and I think, if I had tried 
my best, I could have whipped him. But” — 
and here the little boy was silent. 

Next day Mary would not allow her brother 
to start to school until the hour had struck ; and 
in the afternoon she put on her shawl, and walked 
toward the Academy, intending to wait within 
sight until school was out, and to escort Davy 
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home. As she turned a corner, into the path 
which led across the common, she suddenly found 
herself in the presence of her brother, surrounded 
by a mob of boys, hooting and pelting. Forget- 
ting, in the moment, the lessons she had so care- 
fully inculeated, she turned upon them like a lion- 
ess,— “ You mean, cowardly wretches! you 
fiends!” she exclaimed; and seizing the fore- 
most boy by the collar, she shook him with a ve- 
hemence that sent his hat flying in one direction, 
and his books in another. 

Bewildered by this unexpected check, the lit- 
tle brute instinctively raised his fist to strike 
back, when a stouter arm than either grasped 
his, and thrust him roughly aside. 

“Shame on you, Tom!” exclaimed Beverly 
Moreland, “to raise your hand to strike a girl.” 

“ And why not strike a girl?” retorted Mary, 
whose gentle spirit was now thoroughly roused. 
“ Why don’t you all join and beat me? It would 
be quite as manly and brave as to persecute a 
poor, friendless boy, who hasn’t the strength to 
match the least among you.” 

The boys who had been most actively engaged 
in this mean crusade slunk away, abashed by the 
young girl’s presence; but Beverly, annoyed at 
the thought of being involved in the general re- 
proach, confronted her, and said politely, “I hope, 
Miss Mary, you don’t think I was of that party.” 

“Yes! shame on you, too, Beverly Moreland ; 
for, if you threw no stones, you meanly looked 
on, and did not help the weak and friendless.” 

Then, passionately turning away, she took 
Davy’s hand and hurried away home as fast as 
she could walk. 

Beverly was at first irritated at what he con- 
sidered an angry and unmerited rebuke ; but the 
more he thought of it, the more his conscience 
was troubled with the truth of what Mary had 
said. 

Every boy, on entering the Academy, had to 
undergo an initiatory trial of character. The 
sturdier natures soon conquered a peace, while to 
the yielding and timid the ordeal was longer and 
rougher. Beverly's social consequence and bold 
temper were so generally known, that he took a 
leading position without a contest or a question ; 
and he had become so accustomed to the rude, 
unfeeling tricks which the boys habitually played 
and endured with hardened levity, that he had 
never thought of the cruel suffering which might 
be thus inflicted on a timid and sensitive stranger. 
The scenes of that afternoon opened his eyes to 
the wrong which had been perpetrated, and 
aroused all his generous sympathies. Davy 
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should no longer be shunned and persecuted, and 
Mary Meeker should see that he was not afraid 
to stand up for the weak and friendless. He 
would take her brother under his protection, es- 
pouse his cause, and, if need be, fight his battles. 

Warm with these generous intentions, Beverly 
started for school next morning at an earlier hour 
than usual. Arrived at the village, he turned 
aside from the main street, to call at the humble 
dwelling where Davy and his sister lived. Mary 
responded to his knock ;. and on recognizing the 
visitor, was both surprised and abashed; but 





an hour to school time, and Beverly, who had 
observed a number of drawings tacked upon the 
walls, and lying about the room, expressed a de- 
sire to examine them. 

Mary, with bright alacrity, undertook to ex- 
plain that these were the productions of Davy’s 
genius. As they had few friends and fewer com- 
panions, this was the chief amusement and solace 
of their many lonely hours. The paper upon 
which they were drawn was rough, discolored, 
and sometimes blotted aad torn, and the colors 
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Beverly’s salutation was so frank and friendly, 
and his visit to her brother so timely and encour- 
aging, that the disagreeable scenes of the pre- 
vious day were quickly forgotten, and her face 
glowed with pleasure as she introduced him to 
their little room. There Davy sat, absorbed in 
a drawing, which he was endeavoring to color 
with some very rude and unmanageable materials. 
Beverly’s invitation to accompany him to school, 
and the implied assurance of countenance and 
protection, from one so admired and respected, 
filled Davy with delight. But it wanted nearly 





were nothing better than yellow and red chalks, 
such as one might pick up by the road-side, with 
blues, greens, and violets, expressed from fresh 
leaves and flowers; yet, notwithstanding the 
crudeness and poverty of the material, there was 
a degree of life and spirit in the designs, which 
both surprised and captivated Beverly. 

The baskets of fruit and bunches of flowers, 
Davy said, rather apologetically, were painted 
for Sister Mary ; but he preferred animals and 
figures most, and his talent in seizing attitudes 
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and expressions was really uncommon. Beverly, 
at first glance, recognized a picture of the tour- 
nament, in which he appeared as principal fig- 
ure, carrying around the wreath on his lance. 
Flattered as he was by this incident, and inter- 
ested in observing in Davy’s work the triumphs 
of patience and ingenuity over poverty and want 
of instruction, Beverly at the same time felt a 








sensible diminution of his own consequence. The 
friendless little boy he had come to patronize 
possessed a talent which he admired and coveted 
above all things, and which all his father’s wealth 
could not purchase for him. 

“Why, Davy!” he exclaimed, with enthusi- 
asm, “is it possible that you could do all these 
beautiful things, and let none of us know it? 
Why, if you only had some. good paper, and a 
nice color-box, you would surpass the Belmeades 
entirely ; for your pictures now, although not so 
showy, are far more interesting and life-like.” 

Mary’s eyes glistened with pleasure at this 
compliment, and she said, “Indeed, Mr. Bev- 
erly, I begged Davy some time ago to send you 
that picture of the tournament; but he was 
ashamed of it, and said you had seen so many 
fine things, you would laugh at it.” 

Beverly declared he would value it highly, and 
have it framed ; and Davy promised to bring it 
over to Norbourne, after he had altered and re- 
touched it to his satisfaction. But, as the school 
hour was approaching, the new friends took up 
their books, and started for the Academy to- 
gether. 

Davy had never trod the path with a lighter 
heart; and, as they walked, he chatted unreserv- 
edly to his new-found friend. He hoped Beverly 
would let him sit beside him at school, and would 
choose him in making up the match at ball. 
He could play, he averred, better than some he 
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had seen in the game; and he had a nice new 
ball Sister Mary had made for him, and covered 
with buckskin; and that he would present to 
the school. He was sure the boys would like 
him, when Beverly assured them he was neither 
mean, nor coward, nor tell-tale, for all that had 
been satisfactorily explained. But Beverly’s do- 
mestic and social education had placed him so far 
above the school-boys’ code, that he was indig- 
nant at the idea of so amiable and talented a fel- 
low as Davy apologizing to the graceless num- 
skulls who had misunderstood and outraged him. 

Arrived at the playground, they found a num- 
ber of boys assembled, and about making up a 
match for a game of ball. Beverly was imme- 
diately called upon to head one of the parties; 
and having won the choice, named Davy Meeker 
first. At this there was general surprise, and 
some murmuring; but Beverly said, significantly, 
“ He is my friend, and his friends are my friends; 
and if I am to play, he must be one of us.” 
Impulsive alike in good or evil, the boys had be- 
come tired or ashamed of their conduct toward 
Davy, and were even glad of an apology to make 
amends, so he was cheerfully welcomed; and 
several-had the grace to step forward and offer 
their hands, which were accepted, in token of fa- 
ture peace and good-will. 


Tom Regan, the boy with whom Davy had 
fought, not liking this turn of affairs, walked 
away with a scowl; when Beverly called to him, 
“ Come, Tom, don’t be sulky, but act like a man. 
If this little chap did lick you the other day, you 
deserved it, and shouldn’t bear malice.” Now, 
Tom was by no means partial to Beverly, who 
had checked and thwarted his bullying temper 
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on divers occasions; but he didn’t care to offend 
him, nor to get the “laugh” of the school on 
himself, so he came back, muttering, “ No, he 
didn’t lick me, though, and I'll pay him for it yet.” 
But the general voice pronounced against any 
more quarreling, and at length Tom half reluc- 
tantly came forward and shook hands. 

The game was then arranged, when it was an- 
nounced that their ball was damaged, the cover 
being so worn that it would neither bounce nor 
fly straight. Joyful at the occasion thus offered, 
Davy produced his ball, and donated it to the 
club. This was both true and springy; and at 
each successful hit or catch, the donor rose in 
public estimation. With spirits as elastic as his 
ball, Davy played most zealously, and fairly sur- 
passed himself in the game. At the conclusion, 
Beverly’s party was declared victorious, and his 
little friend had become so popular, that he 
seemed in a fair way to realize his dearest 
wishes. 

As they were about making up a second 
match, a messenger arrived, all red and breath- 
less, who announced the startling news that the 
teacher was sick, and there would be no school. 

Without regard to the poor teacher’s welfare, 
the prospect of a holiday was hailed with a gen- 
eral rejoicing; and the boys, after wearying 
themselves with shouting, throwing up their hats, 
and antic tumbling over the grass, collected to- 
gether in groups, to discuss plans for the dis- 
posal of their windfall. Some shouldered their 
satchels, and started immediately for home. Oth- 
ers were content to finish their morning as they 
had commenced, on the common; while the 
party of which Beverly was the centre, deter- 
mined on a free ramble through the fields and 
woods, to find such sport or adventure as chance 
might afford. 

Elated with feelings to which he had long 
been a stranger, Davy Meeker followed his leader 
through meadow and thicket, over rocks and 
fences, with flushed cheeks and bounding step. 
Before long they started a ground-squirrel, and 
after chasing it for some distance along a worm 
fence, a rabbit sprang up, and the frightened lit- 
tle squirrel was relieved by the whole pack turn- 
ing after the new game, in full cry. As there 
was no dog in company, the rabbit soon distanced 
them, and disappeared in an extensive thicket. 
While the baffled hunters were skirting the 
brake, in the hope of again starting the game, 
their attention was arrested by a great outcry 
among the birds, which they presently found was 
occasioned by a nest of young cat- birds, just 
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fledged, and out with their parents, to try their 
wings. Like ill-trained puppies, which always 
follow the last scent, they forgot the rabbit, and 
commenced a pursuit of the young birds. These, 
being only capeble of making short flights from 
bush to bush, were soon fatigued, and all cap- 
tured. LExhilarated by the frolicsome spirit of 
the company, and the excitement of the chase, 
Davy had entered into it with all his heart, and 
held one of the little chirpers in his hand, all 
warm and palpitating. But when the boys pro- 
ceeded to dispose of their captives by pelting 
them with stones, he was horror-struck, and re- 
fused to participate in the cruel sport. 

“ What! let cat-birds go,” exclaimed Joe 
Stockfield ; “why, they are the greatest cherry 
thieves living.” 

“ Except robins and woodpeckers,” said Tom 
Regan ; “and that reminds me of a woodpeck- 
er’s nest I know of, that is about hatched out by 
this time.” And so the boys all started for the 
woodpecker’s nest, guided by Tom Regan, and 
followed by Davy, whose smile was now quenched, 
and whose step was vacillating, like one led by 
the Fates. 

The tree was soon reached ; and although the 
old birds were not visible, there was the hole, as 
Tom had described it, quite accessible to a bold 
climber. The old one was, doubtless, on her 
nest, and to catch her, with her whole family, 
would be a triumph; so the voices of the boys 
were instinctively lowered. 

“ Who'll go up?” asked one, casting an in- 
quiring glance around. 

“It wants a fellow with a small hand,” said 
Regan, “to get it into the hole easily, and draw 
the birds out without letting go.” As he spoke, 
he turned his eye significantly on Davy Meeker. 
“ He’s got the smallest hand of any one here.” 

Poor Davy looked up the tree, and then 
around the circle, with a countenance as despair- 
ing as if he had been suddenly condemned to 
mount a scaffold, instead of a tree. 

“ He won’t climb, — he’s too tender-hearted,” 
suggested one of the boys. 

Struck with his expression of painful reluc- 
tance, Beverly at once proposed to go up the tree 
himself, but ‘Tom Regan eagerly objected : “ Your 
hand’s too big; and besides, if he’s to be one of 
us, he’s not to hang back while we’re doing any 
raischief.” 

There was a malicious significance in Tom’s 
manner as he said this, which stung Davy to the 
quick. His face flushed, his eye sparkled, and 
he immediately took off his shoes, and essayed 
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to mount the tree. Half a dozen officious hands 
assisted him to reach the first limbs, and from 
thence the ascent was easier. As he neared 
the woodpecker’s nest, he was encouraged and 
warned by anxious voices from below, to be 


“ He’s got her! he’s got her! That's a boy for a 


hunter! Hurrah for Davy !” 
While they were yet shouting, the climber 
suddenly snatched away his hand; and instead 
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quick, and not to make a noise, and he would 
surely catch her; until, at length, forgetting 
everything in the excitement of the enterprise, 
he hastily clapped his hand over the hole. His 
success was greeted by a shout of approbation. 


of the woodpecker, a huge black snake darted 
out of the hole, and struck him in the face. 
Davy uttered a shriek of terror, and, losing his 
balance, fell heavily to the ground. 





WEE ALICE. 


“Go down to the. dingle, sweet Isabel, 
And bring me wee Alice home; 


She has run away to the mossy well : 
How the baby loves to roam !” 
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Sweet Isabel rose from her spinning-wheel, 
And saw, in the sunset light, 

Down under the shimmering, tall abele, 
Wee Alice’s dress so white. 


But when she came to the mossy well, 
Down under the changeful trees, 
There was only a snow-white lily-bell 

That swayed in the evening breeze. 


Adown the glen shone one large star 
Out of the deepening blue. 

“O naughty wee Alice, to stray so far, 
When the woods are damp with dew! 


“ Ah, there she is!” sweet Isabel thought, 
“ Where the great rock’s shade lies deep!” 
But when she came to the place, ’twas naught 
But a milk-white lamb asleep. 


She called in vain, for no voice replied 
But the rippling laugh of the stream. 
Then she saw, far down the dark hill-side, 

Another faint, white gleam. 


Sweet Isabel’s heart with fear beat fast 
As she sped down the darksome hill ; 
“Q! shall I find wee Alice at last ? 
Is she lying there, pale and still? ” 


What shone so white on the shadowy ground? 
*T was a fairy table spread, 

With the little people all around, 
And wee Alice at the head! 


The elfin board was fairly piled 
With elfin dainties rare, 

And they strove to please the human child 
With the daintiest of their fare. 


She sat and smiled, with daisies crowned, 
‘As they heaped up wheaten cakes, 
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As small as the cheeses green and round, 
That the lowly mallow makes. 


There was nectar in tiny cups of pear! ; 
There were honey-bags of bees. 

“ But I shall starve,” laughed the little girl, 
“On nothing bigger than these.” 


“O come, wee Alice!” sweet Isabel cried, 
But the tricksy woodland elves 

Said, thrusting her pleading hands aside, 
“ We want wee Alice ourselves !” 


“ Come, darling! for Mother waits!” she said, 
And the tears shone in her eye. 

Wee Alice arose from the table’s head, — 
“T’m going to Mother! Good-by!” 


“ But she cannot go!” cried the woodland elves, 


Crowding around in a ring; 
“We wanted this little girl ourselves!” 
But then spoke the Elfin King : 


“ Look up, my men, in the maiden’s face ! 
How could we say her nay ? 

Such noble bearing, such winsome grace, 
We have naught to do but obey ! 


“ And so, because of her lovely eyes, 
“And because of her gentle air, 

And because of her brow so calm and wise, 
And her lips so sweet and rare, 


“ We must let them go from Fairy-land! ” 
“Q thanks!” sweet Isabel said ; 

And she took wee Alice’s willing hand, 
And out of the glen she led, — 


Out of the grassy elfin ring, 
And then she turned to look ; 

No gleam but the white owl’s ghostly wing. — 
No sound but the laugh of the brook ! 





CHILDREN AT CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 


BY G. B. MUMFORD. 


THERE stood by the window of Zia’s room a 
covered basket. This basket was full of howls, 
brimful, so that they spilled out all over the 
room. Zia had gone to see Daisy’s mamma, who 


was ill; and just now she came back, and Daisy 
with her. Before they got to the door, the 
howls had crept under jt, and came to meet 
them. And Daisy ran to open the basket. As 
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soon as she did so, the howls all went away, and 
left a little black dog, who jumped out and 
danced on her hind legs, and licked Daisy's face, 
and wagged her little atom of a tail, until it 
seemed as if it would drop off the next minute. 

“OQ Tina! you naughty dog,” said Daisy, in 
Italian, which was her language. 

“O Daisy! I am so glad you came; I wanted 
to get out. What did Zia go away for? come 


when you grow up. Whenever Daisy goes out 
to walk, she passes under a white stone put over 
the front door, which tells that “here lived and 
wrote Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 

Daisy was going to have a party that day. 
She was five years old. Walter and Lizzie 


were the party. Walter’s fifth birthday was a 
few days after. Lizzie was older. 


While Daisy was playing with Tina, Walter 
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and play,” said Tina, in doggerel, which was 
hers. And then she scampered off, and got a ball, 
and rolled it, and ran after it, and bit it, and hid 
it, and lost it, and found it again, and altogether 
behaved like a silly little puppy as she was. 
Daisy lives in the city of Florence. The 
house in which she lives is called Casa Guidi, 
and from its windows once looked out a lovely 
lady, whose beautiful poetry you will like to read 





and Lizzie came, and Zia took them all out to 
buy nice things for the party. ‘Tina went too; 
sometimes running before the children, and some- 
times behind, but generally on half her feet only, 
like a little lame dog. When they had turned 
the corner of the street, they came in sight of a 
grand palace, built hundreds of years before any 
of them were born. The man who built it was 
a silly fellow, a Mr. Pitti, who said he meant to 
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have a house so large that the other large houses 
in Florence could dance in the court-yard. So 
he paid a great many men to cut enormous blocks 
of stone, and fit them together, and began the 
great Pitti Palace. But by and by he had not 
money enough to pay the men, and could never 
finish it. So it was sold, and now the King of 
Italy lives there. And there are in the palace 
great halls, full of splendid pictures and statues, 
where Daisy often goes with her papa and mam- 
ma. But to-day the children went on with Zia 
until they came to the river Arno. They 
crossed the Arno by a broad bridge, on each 
side of which there are shops. ‘The shops are 
small, and the people who keep them hang on 
the outside cases full of mosaics, and pearls, and 
turquoises, and other jewelry. In the very mid- 
dle of the bridge there are no shops, but open 
arches. The children stopped here a little, and 
looked at the fine houses on each side of the 
river, at the lovely hills beyond the city, and at 
the towers, and convents, and olive groves upon 
them. And far away stretch ranges of moun- 


tains. The very most distant of these, Zia told 
them, were the mountains of Carrara. And from 
these mountains comes the pure white marble, 
from which Lizzie’s and Daisy’s papas make 


beautiful statues. 

When the children had bought what they 
wanted for their little feast, they went home. 
There they found Alexandrina, just in from 
school. Alexandrina’s father was a Russian, and 
that is why she has so longa name. She isa 
very kind girl, and she said the children might 
have Ker cups and saucers to play tea with. So 
they all went to work to set the table. They 
had little dishes of bread and butter, and crack- 
ers, and cakes, and grapes, and chestnuts. And 
then they had real tea, and sugar, and cream. 
Lizzie sat at the head of the table, and poured 
tea; and she liked it so much, that every now 
and then she had to stop, and say, “O, what 
fun!” They made Zia take some tea too. I 
de not think she liked it very much; but she 
liked the happy little faces, and the bright eyes 
that she saw when she looked up from her book. 

When the tea business was all over, Zia went 
to a closet and brought out a great many little 
parcels. Before she opened them, she told the 
children that there were in Florence a great 
many little children, whose papas and mammas 
were so poor that they could scarcely buy bread 
enough for them to eat. These little children 

‘had never seen a Christmas-tree. And some 
people, who loved them, were going to have one 
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for them. “I have here some things for this 
Christmas-tree,” said Zia, “and I shall let you 
play with them; but you must be very careful 
not to break or lose them, because they belong 
to these poor little children.” So the table was 
soon covered with balls, and dolls, and tin sol- 
diers, and wooden cups and saucers, all very 
common and cheap, with which Walter and the 
little girls played, however, very happily, for a 
long time. Then Daisy said she should like to 
hear a story, and Zia said she would tell them 
one about little Lena. So Daisy jumped on Zia’s 
lap, and Walter stood on one side of her and 
Lizzie on the other; and when they were all 
ready, Zia began : — 

“When I first knew Lena, she was very un- 
happy. She had kind people about her, but 
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_they were not like those with whom she had 


lived when she was very little. And it was 
cold weather, and Lena went shivering about, un- 
able to keep warm. She was very timid, too, 
and afraid of almost everybody she saw. But 
she took a great fancy to one of the ladies in the 


‘house, and would steal into her room, and look 


at the lady by the hour. The lady did not take 
much notice of her at first, because she thought 
she must learn to love those who took care of 
her; and thet when she went away, Lena would 
be still more unhappy. But whenever she opened 
the door, there was Lena waiting to come in; 
and if she sent her away, the little thing would 
sit down opposite the door until it was opened 
again. If the lady went out, Lena watched un- 
til she came back, and even learned to know her 
ring, and would jump with delight when she 
heard it. And at last the lady was asked to take 
Lena for her own. She said No; until poor 
little Lena cried so, that she thought she must 
consent. And soon after, Lena, dressed very 
warm, went away in the cars with the lady to 
her home. 

“Early one morning the sun climbed up to 
the window over her bed. There it peeped in, 
and saw the little one lying fast asleep. Then it 
touched her eyes, and Lena opened one of them 
a little, and winked at the sun; and presently 
one little foot stirred, anc then another, and at 
last Lena sat up, and found that it was bright 
day. So she washed herself well with a little 
red wash-cloth, and dried herself with a little red 
towel. Then she shut them up in the box in 
which she kept them, and went to breakfast. 

“ Lena was almost always good ; but sometimes, 
like other little people, she forgot, and did 
naughty things. That morning, when the lady 
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went into the room where Lena had been play- 
ing, she found one of her handkerchiefs torn to 
pieces. She called Lena, who came in very 
slowly, with her head hanging down, as if she 
were very much ashamed. . 

“¢ Lena,’ said the lady, ‘ why did you tear up 
my new handkerchief ?’ 

“ Lena did not answer. 

“‘Do you remember what I told you I must 
do, if you tore any of my things again ?’ 

“ Lena never said a word, but she began to feel 
very sick at her stomach. And presently she 
ran away crying, because the lady had punished 
her for her naughty trick. At first she felt 
dreadfully, and then a little better; and by and 
by she did not feel at all, for she was fast asleep. 

“When Lena awoke, she found the lady dress- 
ing to go out. Lena was delighted, for she knew 
she should go too. So her little black coat, 
which she always wore in the street, was well 
brushed, and the lady and she went into the 
country. The lady went on horseback; and 
Lena, who had stout little legs of her own, ran 
by her side. ‘They went over a hill at first, and 
looked down into a square, where was a tall red 
monument that was thousands of years old. Be- 
side the monument was a fountain. Here were 
four stone lions with their mouths always open, 
and pure, cool water running from them into a 
basin below. Then they passed out of a gate, 
and on and on, until they came to lovely fields 
covered with wild flowers. Through the fields 
ran a tiny brook, which Lena jumped again and 
again, and then began to play about the horse’s 
feet, until the lady called her away, for fear she 
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should be hurt. So she jumped across the ditch 
six times more, and then sat down to think it 
over. 

“The lady and Lena were going to a little 
girls’ party that day, so they could not stay very 
long in the country. When they got home, the 
lady put a little white dress upon Lena, trimmed 
with swans’ down, and a long white cloak, and a 
lavender-colored hat, and Antonio carried her to 
Fanny’s house. Then the lady took her in her 
arms to the room, where Fanny and the other 
children were playing. When the little boys and 
girls saw Lena, they stopped their play, and be- 
gan to laugh and scream, and jump up and down 
with glee. And the more they looked at Lena, 
the more they laughed.” 

“Why!” said Daisy, “why did they laugh at 
poor little Lena?” 

“ Because,” said Zia, “ Lena was my little 
black dog, which I had dressed up like a baby, 
on purpose to amuse them.” 

“@O, Lena was Tina!” said Lizzie. “I see 
now; and you were the lady, were you not, 
Zia?” And then the children called Tina, and 
had another romp. 

By that time the sun began to think of going 
to bed, and Lizzie said she must go home. Zia 
thought Walter ought to go too. But as Daisy 
did not like to part with him yet, Zia said they 
would go with him. So Daisy, and Walter, and 
Zia, had a pleasant drive together before it was 
time to part. And then Walter had so much to 
tell his mamma, that Daisy thought she was 
quite ready to go home and see hers. 

And so ended Daisy’s party. 





SNARING SHANKS. 


BY DR. C. C. ABBOTT. 


“ AN intolerably tedious time, — hours here- 
about hang horribly heavy. There! I wonder 
if I ever heard that before, or made it up as I 
went along? Well, if the t, t, t’s, and h, h, h’s, 
would only give me an idea of what I might do, 
I would be glad.” So soliloquized Percy Mor- 
ton one afternoon, as he wandered over a lately 
mown meadow, skirting the Delaware, which was 
but a short distance off. 

It was September. A golden haze marked out 
the river’s course, until it was lost in the dis- 
tance. The shadows were lengthening earlier 


in the afternoon than when Percy had com- 
menced his daily rambles, three months ago. 
During this time, he had utilized every means 
suggested by the meadows and uplands, to secure 
excitement, and thereby wile away the summer. 
Now a quiet brooded over all about him, dis- 
turbed only by the crow’s hoarse cry, or the bell- 
note of a meadow-loving frog. Percy felt that 
the summer was well-nigh gone, and sighed over 
the merry fishing excursions, and glorious even- 
ing swimming parties, now gone for a season. 
There was fun ahead, however, and the “ blues” 
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a poor fellow is apt to have, when autumn first 
comes, were about to be dispelled. Percy was 
attracted, he scarcely knew why, to « half-acre 
pond, well hedged in by high grass. As he 
reached the uncut grass that bordered on the 
water, shrill cries of “ Peet, — peet, — weet, — 
peet,” startled him, by their abrupt clashings with 
his meditations, and the previous silence. Glanc- 
ing to see from whence came the cries, Percy saw 
several dozen long-legged, long - necked, long- 
winged, long - bodied, aud long-winded birds fly 
over and around him, keeping up their not un- 
musical cry for two or three minutes, and then 
these same birds settled down in the identical 
spot from which he had started them. 

When the noisy geese and chattering ducks, 
that have rendered our seaboard so lively during 
the autumn and winter, have gone to the far 
north in the spring, the coast is by no means left 
without its complement of feathered life: for 
smaller and no less active and talkative creatures 
arrive, to occupy the late haunts of their bulkier 
cousins. As “ plover,” “ stilts,” “curlews,” “ gray- 
backs,” and “marlin,” they scatter everywhere 
along the shore ; not, as the “ fowl” before them, 
living on the waters, but trooping over the sands, 
as the receding waves bare them and their treas- 
ures of food, to these nimble, restless “ bay- 
snipe.” 

Not only on the coast, but along our rivers, 
come a goodly number of these snipe-like birds, 
a few stragglers of some species, and thousands 
of other kinds. From May until October they 
may be found in greater or less numbers upon 
islands;in the rivers; and in case of a freshet, 
upon the overflown lands, when the water has 
nearly subsided to its usual level. They come 
inland, at least the majority of them, for the 
purpose of building their nests, which are simple 
structures of dry grass, always on the ground, 
and in close proximity to the water. 

Prominent among these sandpipers, is one of 
mottled plumage, the prevailing colors being 
greenish-brown and white. The breast is more 
distinctly mottled than the rest of the plumage, 
the green-gray dots being more distinct than else- 
where. The tail is beautifully barred with black 
and white, which is very conspicuous when they 
fly. The bill is slender, glossy black, and half 
as long again as the head is broad. The princi- 
pal feature, however, of this bird, is its legs and 
their color. These legs are as long as the bird’s 
body, and of the very brightest lemon yellow; 
and when one looks at the owner of them strut- 
ting about, it looks very much as though he was 
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as proud of them as a little boy is of his legs, 
when clothed for the first time in trousers. They 
have a host of cousins that look a good deal like 
them, but they are all smaller but one, that ap- 
pears to be forever bragging of his superior size, 
and is called consequently the “ Tell-tale Tat- 
tler.” 

By the naturalists, they are termed gambetta 
flavipes. The great majority of these birds re- 
main at the sea-shore during the summer, but 
very many come inland; and after they have 
built their nests, have reared their young, and 
taught them to fly and find food for themselves, 
they congregate in August along the river, or in 
its immediate neighborhood, in flocks of twenty 
or more individuals: and after roaming about a 
month or more thus associated, they rejoin their 
sea-coast brethren, and go to the southern shores, 


‘when the chilly winds warn them of the ap- 


proach of winter. 

_ These were the birds that had startled Percy 
from his reverie. His manifold experience had 
not as yet brought him into contact with them, 
and the attraction which they possessed to him, 
as he noted their flight and subsequent alighting, 
induced a train of thought as to whether, through 
them, he might not succeed in securing pastime 
for the morrow. Now, a very ready way of se- 
curing “ shanks,” as he well knew, was with a 
gun; but in his case this was not practicable: 
and the thought that these birds differed so wide- 
ly in their habits from the feathered songsters of 
the hill-side and hedges, rather discouraged him 
from giving them further consideration, until it 
suddenly occurred to him that perhaps he might 
snare them. If he did, it would be doing what 
no one of his acquaintances ever had done ; and, 
therefore, to succeed, would be a double pleasure 
to him. Ambition here suggested the glory of 
“ out-countrying” his city friends, who, every 
winter, had a goodly fund of the marvelous 
wherewith to exalt themselves in the eyes of 
their companions. Percy rather avoided exag- 
gerations for the sake of effect, when he re- 
counted his adventures, and had been thought, 
accordingly, somewhat of a bore, in story-telling 
circles. Here was a chance to excel the great- 
est boaster he knew ; for if he could only snare a 
“shanks” or two, he would do something really 
skillful, exciting, and profitable; and the fact of 
havirg truth on his side, when he came to tell of 
what he had accomplished, would greatly enhance 
the story in his own estimation, and command 
greater attenticn from his friends; for their long 
experience with marvelous cat-bird adventures 
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and sparrow scrapes which never happened, 
would enable them quickly to detect the differ- 
ence between them, and the straightforward nar- 
ration of the capture of these fine birds. Percy 
knew if he could catch a “shanks,” he would be 
a hero; and such a thought went a great ways 
towards exercising his ingenuity to the utmost. 

Percy at once perceived that a screen would 
be necessary, even if he wished merely to ob- 
serve the birds while feeding; and that his 
chances of capturing some of them would be in- 
creased in proportion as the screen was effectual 
in concealing him. Without delay, he got stout 
birch switches a yard in length, and placed them 
in the shape of a horse-shoe, with the bend look- 
ing toward the pond. Twisted in and out among 
the switches, was a quantity of dry long grass, 
giving the ambush a very natural appearance. 
The sides Percy made as long as himself, so that 
his protruding boots even would not be suffi- 
ciently visible to frighten the sharp-eyed shanks 
as they circled about the neighboring ground, be- 
fore alighting upon the feeding-ground. Percy, 
knowing the habits of the “shanks” in survey- 
ing the ground before alighting, guarded against 
it, in making what might at first appear an un- 
necessarily large screen. Determined to make 
one persistent trial, Percy reversed his steps: 
and while walking slowly home, ran over in his 
mind the various traps, springles, and snares, he 
had had in operation at various times and en- 
deavored to determine which would be the most 
effectual in this case, and what alterations, if 
any, would be needed to meet the peculiarities of 
this case. 

As the most complicated machinery is not al- 
ways the best adapted to the purpose intended, 
so Percy soon concluded that the simplest snare 
would be the most likely to prove successful. He 
concluded, very naturally, that as the birds were 
wild and suspicious, the nearest approach to na- 
ture was to be studied, in his trap, so far as ap- 
pearances went; and that it was advisable to 
have the snares as small, as well concealed, and 
as numerous as feasible. 

Acting in accordance with these conclusions, 
Percy procured two dozen medium sized fish- 
hooks, and securely fastened them to snoods of 
twisted green silk. Then, taking a skein of simi- 
larly colored silk, he twisted and doubled it, and 
made a dozen strong slip- knot snares, putting 
into each a strong, neatly cut hickory peg, about 
five inches in length. These pegs were about 
one quarter of an inch in diameter at the top, 


tapering to sharp points. Near the top was a 
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shallow groove, in which was to be tied the free 
end of the slip-knot snares. These pegs would 
very easily pull out of wet soil, when tugged at 
by a frightened “ shanks,” and were not intended 
to be the sole anchorage of the snares. Perey 
fastened the dozen pegs together by a piece of 
the twisted silk; and at the end of this, and 
some distance from the snares, was a heavy 
leaden sinker, taken from his “rock-fish” line. 
The snares themselves were to be about eight 
inches apart. 

Early the following morning Percy was upon 
the ground; and not at all to his surprise, he 
flushed the flock of “ yellow-shanks ” he had 
scared away the day before. As rapidly as pos- 
sible he anchored each fish-hook, well baited with 
a worm, aud he arranged the snares opposite 
them, and nearer the edge of the pond, as the 
“ shanks ” always alight just in the water. 

No sooner were Percy’s snares set in position, 
and his screen had received the final touches, 
than he lay down flat upon his breast, to await 
the result. He was afraid to go off and visit the 
snares occasionally, lest a bird, being caught, 
might, by constant struggling, get away ; and if 
it should not succeed, it would, very probably, 
frighten other “ shanks,” by its violent endeavors 
to escape, much more than would his going out 
to get the trapped “shanks,” and returning to 
the screen. 

Very quietly Percy lay stretched upon his 
blanket, and the chirping sparrows boldly hopped 
upon the bough breastwork concealing him, and 
peered at him, with their funny phizes almost 
touching his face. Twittering tomtits visited 
his ambush with the “ what-do-you-want ” look, 
so characteristic of them. Saucy cat-birds poked 
their bills at him; and suddenly reversing their 
positions, jerked their switch-like tails in his face, 
and squealed bah! as they flew away. 

Poor Percy began to think that the birds were 
very knowing creatures indeed, and he soon be- 
gan to imagine that he was receiving from them 
a foretaste of the ridicule the folks at the house 
would certainly heap upon him, when they 
learned the result of his trapping trials; for he 
knew they would find it out sooner or later. 

Patience is pretty sure to be rewarded in the 
end; and so, when Percy was well-nigh disposed 
to give the whole thing up as a bad job, a faint 
“ peet-weet ” came floating slowly up his way ; 
and though scarcely audible, yet was plain 
enough to his eager ear to revive his drooping 
spirits ; and O! how wonderfully comfortable he 
felt. His sleepy eyelids were no longer heavy. 
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His legs no longer felt as though a run alone 
would keep them from becoming paralyzed. 
Nearer and nearer came the long looked for 
“shanks.” Clearer and clearer their note fell 
upon Percy’s ear ; and how they circled, turned, 
and twisted, over his head, screaming like mad. 
Percy laid very still indeed, moving only his 
head, as their movements required him to do, to 
watch them. Presently they formed in a line, 
and, led by one, who flew somewhat in ad- 
vance, descended at an angle of five degrees, and 
alighted just in the water of the pond, where it 
scarcely covered their feet; and then, as is al- 
ways their manner, ran a yard or two, twitter- 
ing very rapidly. Then reversing their steps, 
they trotted back to where they alighted; and 
now, uttering an occasional “ peet,” stood directly 
before the snares Percy had placed for their de- 
struction. 

Percy’s heart was now almost in his mouth, 
according to his feelings, as he saw the “shanks” 
eyeing the red worms, still squirming upon the 
hooks. From side to side they twisted their 
heads, looking first with one eye and then with 
another, at the snares, yet making no movement 
like going nearer them than they now were. 
Again Percy began to feel discouraged. “ Surely 
the birds will see there is something wrong about 
it, and will fly away,”—so semi -soliloquized 
Percy, as he .vatched the now stationary “shanks.” 
In this he «ved; for surely to have the birds 
within two feet of his trap, was enough to keep 
up his spirits a long while; and to despair be- 
cause they first sat still and eyed those squirm- 
ing, suspended worms, was no reason for his im- 
patience. Presently, a more inquisitive fellow 
than his companions hopped a step or two 
nearer, “ peet-weeting” as he went, and planted 
one foot in the slip-knot snare that fronted the 
worm it was approaching. 

With what a bump Percy’s heart landed in 
his mouth! With what short, quick breaths, he 
gazed immovably at the almost captured bird ! 
The restless dragon-flies glided here and there 
over the water, and above the birds, much to 
Percy’s annoyance, fearing, as he did, that even 
the mosquitoes floating in the air would alarm 
the wary birds. In a moment more, the half- 
entrapped “shanks” darted his bill at the still 
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struggling worm, that concealed the fish-hook. 
The slip-knot held the bird’s foot as it moved its 
body forward, and the bill but just seized the 
worm, without retaining it. Startled at the un- 
usual tension now upon its foot, it gently rose in 
the air, “ peet-weeting” in a frightened tone, 
and now the better hold had the slip-knot taken 
upon the struggling bird’s foot. The fastening 
of the snare was sufficiently strong to withstand 
any effort of the bird. Bravo! Percy had 
snared a “ shanks.” 

The captured bird’s companions eyed their 
struggling »rother a moment with surprise; and 
then, not liking the piteous cries of their unfor- 
tunate fellow, with a simultaneous “ peet-weet,” 
arose in the air, and circled above him. Percy 
remained perfectly quiet, hoping to see them re- 
turn to the water; but they had been effectually 


frightened: and after circling about the spot, 


where one of their flock still made frantic ef- 
forts to escape, they formed in a straight line, 
and first rising high in the air, flew “as the crow 
flies,” directly for the river. Percy watched 
them until he saw there was no likelihood of 
their turning back, when he arose from his am- 
bush, and went to the captured bird. The 
“shanks” redoubled his efforts to escape when it 
saw Percy, but the endeavors were futile, and he 
removed the fine bird from the slip-knot without 
difficulty. 

Percy had reason now to be proud. He had 
accomplished what had never been done before 
by any of his friends. The “ yellow-shanks” 
had ever been a thing to dream of, to watch in 
the distance, to covet, but not to capture. Cap- 
ture, indeed! Why, Percy and his friends, a 
week ago, would have thought that searching for 
camelopards would be as likely to have been 
crowned with success, as to seek “shanks” with 
a slip-knot. Percy indeed felt proud, and well 
paid for all his trouble. Gladly would he have 
again gone to his hiding-place and waited, in 
hopes of securing another bird; but he very 
well knew that the “shanks” would not come 
again that day: and so, gathering up his snares, 
he walked to the bpuse, thinking what a promi- 
nent place he would take among his city friends, 
the very first Saturday afternoon they met, to re- 
count the doings of their summer vacations. 
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THE JUDGE’S PETS. 


BY E. JOHNSON. 


POSIE AND HER KITTENS. 

GRACE early learned to love all pets, but I 
think she loved cats and kittens best. When she 
was only two years old, the Judge sold his place 
in the country, and the family moved to the city. 
This was a great change, after living so long 
upon a farm. The mother thought she should 
never learn to keep house in the city. Day after 
day the cook would tell her she could have no 
pudding for dinner, because the eggs and milk 
were all gone ; and then the mother, in despair, 
would order boiled rice, which would take nei- 
ther milk nor eggs. At last George said he 
never dared go into the yard where the chickens 
were, lest they should peck at him, he had eaten 
so much rice since he left G. Little Grace was 
so unhappy, that she would cry all day, and beg 
to be taken back home again. But, finally, the 
mother got her a kitten, and you never saw a 
child more delighted. She tugged the poor crea- 
ture round with her all day, and had it put in 
her bed every night, and from that time she be- 
came perfectly contented and happy. 

After Grace was old enough to go to school, 
she came home one day, and found in the parlor 
a basket directed to her. When the cover was 
taken off, there, curled up in the basket, was the 
dearest little kitten, with a blue ribbon round 
its neck. Such a cry of delight from Grace, and 
such a hug as she gave the kitten. And now 
the kitten must have a name. After a great deal 
of thought, Posié was at last decided upon, be- 
cause the little girl said she looked just like a 
posy, lying in the basket. The kitten became 
very fond of Grace, always watching for her at 
the window till she came home from school. As 
soon as she saw her mistress turn the corner, she 
would start for the door, and was always the first 
to welcome the little girl home; and then the 
two would have a good play together till school- 
time came again. At last Posie had a family of 
little kittens, and such a proud little mother as 
she made! Although sae had a nice, large bas- 
ket with soft hay in it, placed in the cellar for 
her bed, she thought it was not half good enough 
for her babies. Every day she brought them up, 
one at a time, and placed them on the bed in the 
mother’s room. At last the mother’s heart was 
so touched by her perseverance, that she ordered 
the basket to be brought into her room; and 


there the kittens grew up, much to the delight of 
Posie. And not only Grace played with the 
cat and kittens, but even the big brother George, 
as soon as he came into the house at night, would 
rush up to the mother’s room, and amuse him- 
self with Posie and her little ones, by the hour 
together. 

Grace’s brother Tom, a big boy, who went 
every morning to a store, was a fast friend to 
Posie. This brother went so early, that he had 
his breakfast by himself before the rest of the 
family were up, and Posie seemed to consider it 
her charge to attend him during his breakfast. 
She would always appear as soon as she heard 
Tom coming down-stairs, and would place her- 
self in his lap at table. She never offered to 
take anything from his plate, but waited patiently 
for whatever he chose to give her. 

All Posie’s children grew up good-mannered 
cats but one, whose name was Simon. Simon 
had a peculiar temper. He was a great black 
cat, with yellow eyes, and what is sometimes 
called a mutton head. No one thought Simon 
handsome but Grace, who loved him so much, 
that he seemed quite beautiful to her. He was 
very fond of Grace and Tom, but did not try to 
make himself agreeable to any one else: and 
was so conceited, that he did not care whether 
he was liked or not. In fact, he never hesitated 
to bite and scratch any one he did not fancy. 
But he never offered to hurt Grace or Tom, no 
matter what they did to him. He did not like 
the table-girl very well, and used to place him- 
self at meal-times under the table; and when- 
ever she came near him, he would fly at her in a 
terrible rage. The girl gave the mother warn- 
ing very soon, saying she would not live with 
people that kept such a fierce cat. 

Simon liked very much to lie in the parlor, 
but Grace’s sister thought that as he had all the 
rest of the house at his disposal, it was not .nec- 
essary to allow him to sleep on the nice new fur- 
niture in the parlor. And Sister Sue was very 
decided about the matter, always driving him out 
with a switch. He would go in whenever he had 
the chance, however; but the moment Sue said, 
“ Simon, leave the apartment,” he would slowly 
rise, and walk out, whisking his tail in an of- 
fended manner, as much as to say, “I don’t dare 
disobey, but I am very much displeased with 
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you all the same.” No one else did he pretend 
to mind, and he paid no regard to any other 
form of command, even from Sue. Sometimes 
Sue would say, just to try him, “ Go out, Simon,” 
or, “ Leave the room,” but he would take no no- 
tice of her. I suppose he did not consider the or- 
der worded with sufficient elegance. He seemed 
to think that the whole house, and even the 
yard, belonged to him, for hé never allowed an- 
other cat or a dog in either. 

Simon was very particular about going to bed 
in the cellar every night, because he had a nice 
soft bed there. ‘Then, too, I suppose he found 
the cellar a warm bedroom. Tom spent most of 
his evenings in his own room up-stairs; but be- 
fore he went to bed, he used to go down into the 


kitchen and cellar, to lock up that part of the 
house. Just as soon as Tom’s step was heard on 
the stairs as he came from his room, no matter 
where Simon was, or how sound asleep he 
seemed to be, he would start off after Tom, and 
followed him down, lest he might get locked cut 
of the cellar, and have to sleep somewhere else. 

But poor Simon at last met his death in a 
very sad manner. He had been out one day to 
drive a dog from the yard. Unfortunately, this 
dog was very fierce, and had been taughi just 
how to fight cats, su that after a struggle, Simon 
was so badly hurt, that he left the enemy, and 
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came into the house for care. His wounds 
proved serious ; and after lingering a few days, 
he went to his bed in the cellar, and never again 
left it. Grace was away from home at the time 
of Simon’s accident, so the whole care of him 
during his illness came upon Tom. And a most 
devoted nurse he was too, carrying Simon all his 
food. At last the poor creature became so ill 
that he could not. help’ himself in the least, and 
then Tom used to feed him with a tea-spoon, 
pouring the milk down his throat. But after a 
little he could not even swallow, and then he 
very soon died. He was buried with great cere- 
mony, under a wide-spreading apple-tree in the 
garden. But I fear that among all the family, 
only Grace and Tom really mourned his death, 
for they were the only ones to whom he had 
ever shown himself kind and gentle. 

Grace once had a little dog named Flora, who 
died, leaving a family of three puppies only one 
day old. And at the same time she had a cat 
with kittens. All the kittens were destroyed but 
one. The cat brought up the three puppies and 
one kitten. It was a funny sight to see the cat 
when the puppies began to bark. She evidently 
thought it very strange mewing. Grace kept the 
kitten and one puppy. Kitty was very like a 


dog in all her ways, and was very fond of Fido. 
When Grace went to walk, Kitty and Fido al- 
ways went with her, and Fido would fight with 


any dog that attacked Kitty. Kitty always 
siept with Fido in his house, and never seemed 
happy without him. One day Fido was bitten 
when playing with a large Newfoundland dog, 
and died in a very short time. Poor little Kitty 
watched the Judge as he buried her playfellow 
under a large cherry-tree in the garden, and then 
came back to the house. She would eat noth- 
ing, and before a week had gone by she was 
found one morning dead in the garden, on Fido’s 
grave. All the family mourned for dear faithful 
Kitty, particularly the Judge, of whom she was 
very fond. She always sat on his head when he 
was writing his letters for the post. It was a 
pretty sight indeed, the Judge writing at his 
desk, very careful not to disturb the purring kit- 
ten, as she reposed on his head. 
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MY FAIRY BOY. 


BY ANNETTE BISHOP. 


My boy is the sweetest and fairest 
That dwells in fairy land ; 

His plays are the wildest and rarest 
That ever a fairy planned. 


The dragon-flies that are strongest, 
He harnesses pair after pair ; 

And journeys the gayest and longest, 
He takes through the fields of the air. 


From the tops of trees that are tallest, 
He leaps with folded wings ; 

And by gossamer threads the smallest, 
Down through the blue air swings. 


He slides on the slanting sunbeams 
Down into deepest dells ; 

He climbs the hills on the moonbeams, 
To ring the blue harebells. 


Hours and hours he is racing 
With bubbles along the brook, 


Or with Daddy-long-legs pacing 
Down in his shady nook. 


He has fitted a mouse with a bridle, 
A grass-stem tough and good ; 

And mousie, with many a sidle, 
Carries him round the wood. 


When the bees are robbing the roses, 
And rolling in honey and gold, 

The leaves above them he closes, 
And listens to hear them scold. 


He plays in the fields of daisies 
With yellow butterflies ; 

And follows their wavering mazes 
Away to the sunny skies. 


My boy is the sweetest and fairest 
Darling in fairy land ; 

I know that his plays are the rarest 
That ever a fairy planned. 
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THE STORY OF A BOOK. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


II. 


Ir all books were printed from type, it would 
require a very large stock of type kept on hand, 
a longer time for each book would be needed, 
and the types themselves, from such constant 
use, would rapidly be worn out. Moreover, the 
type could not be kept standing very long; and 
after a book was printed, if not enough copies 
had been made, it would be necessary to set the 
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type all over again; and by the time the book 
was ready again to be printed, very likely no- 
body would want it. One can easily see, too, 
that it would cost just as much to make a book 
a second time, as if it never had been made at 
all, except that, as the compositor now sets from 
a printed page instead of from manuscript, it 
would be easier for him, and he could do more 
in the same space of time. 

However, few books of any importance are 
now printed from type; they are stereotyped, 
and printed from stereotype plates; or they are 
electrotyped, and printed from electrotype plates. 
Both of these processes accomplish the same 
general end; they give us, instead of a page 
made up of perhaps a thousand little pieces of 


metal, requiring to be tightly held together and 
carefully handled, one solid page, a plate of lead, 
showing, just raised above its surface, the thou- 
sand letters which are at the end of the thousand 
little types. This plate can be washed and put 
away in a box or a closet, like other plates, 
when done with, and brought out again when 
needed. 

Let us take, then, a page of the Magazine, 
and follow it to the foundry, where it is stereo- 
typed, although in reality the page which you 


- are reading is electrotyped, but no one reading it 


could tell by which of the two processes it was 
made. We saw that the type making up a page 
was firmly held in place by an iron frame with- 
out a bottom, called a chase, so that it could be 
lifted and carried about. The page is so large 
that only one is thus wedged into a chase ; but 
smaller pages, like those of a spelling-book, for 
instance, would go to the foundry four at a time 
in one chase. 

The page is carried first to the workman who 
is to take a mould in plaster. He lays it on the 
bench before him face upward, and oils the sur- 
face of the type with olive oil, spatting it on with 
a stiff brush, so that the little nicks and crevices 
are all likely to be touched with the oil. This 
is to prevent the plaster from sticking to the 
type. This done, he lays over it another iron 
frame, having four screws at the corner, as you 
see in the picture. These screws do not screw 
into any hole in the chase below, but just rest 
their tips upon the chase, for a purpose that will 
be shown soon. 

Now he takes the great dipper which you see 
on the edge of a trough, and is incrusted with 
plaster, and mixes in it gypsum, or plaster of 
Paris, with water, stirring it with a stick having 
a sort of silkwinder at its end. He twirls this 
stick in the palms of his hand, as a cook in a 
French restaurant does his chocolate stick just 
before he pours out the hot chocolate. The plas- 
ter, looking like thick cream, is poured now over 
the surface of the form of type, and the work- 
man takes one of the little rollers which you see 
on his bench, diminutive pie-crust rollers, and 
rolls the creamy paste gently, so that it shall be 
sure to settle about all the type. Now he adds 
more plaster from the dipper until he has filled 
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up to the level of the frame, when he takes a 
brass ferule and smooths it back and forth, mak- 
ing the surface flat. 

It takes only a few minutes for the plaster to 
harden into a cake, when he proceeds to release 
this matrix, as it is called, from the form of type 
beneath. For this purpose he uses the screws. 
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Turning them gently, as if he were screwing 
into the iron chase, the upper frame is by the 
pressure lifted from the chase ; and as the plas- 
ter clings to the upper frame, and not to the 
chase, the whole matrix is lifted slowly from the 


bed of type on which it rests. It does not cling 


to the under surface. because that was oiled, but 


Stereotype Foundry. 


it clings to the iron of the upper frame. The ad- 
vantage of the screws is that one can lift with 
very steady and even pressure. If it were nec- 
essary to pry up the frame by means of a flat 
knife, for instance, there would be great danger 
of breaking the plaster to bits. The workman 
in the picture is just about removing the matrix. 

This matrix is cut out from the iron frame, and 


its rongh edges trimmed neatly by a knife, and it 
is now a plaster mould about as large as the page 
of type, with its white margin, which you are 
reading. Its back is smooth, its face is punc- 
tured with little holes in which would fit exactly 
the page of type. It is placed with others in a 
great oven, where it is made thoroughly dry, and 
baked hard. You can just see the edge of the 
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oven at the right of the accompanying picture, 
which represents the interior of the Stereotype 
Foundry at Riverside. 

While the plaster mould is baking in the oven, 
we will suppose the foundry man getting things 
in readiness for converting it into lead. Upon 
the left you see a high pile of bars of lead, look- 
ing in the picture like an irregular chimney. 
Strike upon the edge of one of these bars, and 
it would bend like other lead under the hammer, 
and for our purposes we need it brittle. Accord- 
ingly, when the bars of lead are put into the 
cauldron to boil, — you cannot see the cauldron 
in the picture, — a certain amount of antimony 
is put in also, to render it brittle, and tin is 
added to give a brightness of surface. When the 
lead, antimony, and tin, are well melted, and the 
dirt has been skimmed out, the composition is 
poured into iron moulds, where it hardens, and 
comes out in the shape of the lead that was put 
into the kettle in the first place. If now you 


were to strike the edge with a hammer, you 
would chip off a piece, and the rough surface 
woul have a kind of glitter to it. 

These bars of composition, lead of course 
being by far the largest material, are put into 
the boiler over which you see the man working, 


and melted again, making a molten mass which 
is kept liquid by the hot fire beneath, and the 
frequent stirring. When the plaster page, and 
others, are well baked-in the oven, they are 
ready to be plunged in their lead bath. An iron 
pan about two feet long, a foot broad, and two 
or three inches deep, is the vessel, in which is 
laid a false bottom of. iron, called a floater ; on 
this are laid the plaster moulds, face down, 
and the whole is covered with an iron slab, which 
does not, however, rest ou the plaster mouids, 
but upon the edge of the iron pan. An iron 
handle, like that of a basket, is secured to the 
middle of the pan, and it is now as you see it 
upon the wooden stand in the front of our pic- 
ture. A crane overhangs the boiler, and from 
it drops a hook surrounded by four legs; the 
hook takes hold of the hole in the handle, and 
the four legs press upon the iron cover of the 
pan; the crane swings round, holds the iron pan 
with its plaster moulds snugly shut up in it, and 
suspends the body over the molten lead, lower- 
ing it until it is partly sunken in the lead, but 
not wholly plunged in it. 

Do you notice that the four corners of the 
pan are not square? if you saw the object itself, 
you would see that they were grooved, that the 
iron coyer did not fit into the grooves and thus 
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that there was access to the interior of the pan 
by means of these. grooves. Down them, then, 
the founder pours the lead, dipping it from the 
boiler in which the pan is resting. He pours 
gently into each corner; and if you could look 
within, you would. see that the lead was finding 
its way by channels leading it underneath the 
floater ; gradually the workman, no longer la- 
dling lead into the corners, lowers the whole 
under the surface of the lead, which of course 
also enters the grooves, and finds its way beneath 
the floater. Then the lead, being heavier than 
the iron, pushes the floater upward; and the 
plaster moulds, which have their face resting on 
the floater, are pressed slowly upward against the 
iron cover, which is held firmly down by the four 
legs which we saw. By and by the lead, rising, 
finds its way down little channels cut in the up- 


‘per surface of the floater, and running in dis- 


covers all the little type openings in the plasier 
moulds. These it fills up completely 

After no more lead can find entrance into the 
pan, the crane lifts it, and swings it over to the 
trough by which the boy is standing. It is low- 
ered into the water to cool, but not plunged be- 
neath it, and when thoroughly cool, a crane 
swings it over to the wooden standard, where 
you see one waiting to be opened. The handle 
is removed, and then the founder, taking a heavy 
haramer, knocks off the lead at the corners and 
edges, where it has sealed up the iron lid on the 
pan. The lead knocked off, the cover is re- 
moved, and the contents of the pan taken out. 
The plaster is chipped off and thrown away ; but 
now are seen lead plates of the size of the plas- 
ter moulds, having their surface raised in letters, 
just as that of the moulds was sunken in letters. 
The plates are about double the thickness of the 
slate on which you cipher. 

These plates are coolcd, and washed free of 
plaster in the trough: you see the boy in the 
picture is now doing this: when they are ready 
to go into the finishing room to be trimmed, 
planed, picked out, corrected, and generally made 
ready for use in the printing-office. 

In the first place the plate is trimmed at the 
edges, and planed in a planing machine, which 
shaves off from. the back strips of the rough 
lead. It is beveled also; that is, the edges are 
shaved down in the left hand of the three smaller 
machines shown in this picture ; the object of the 
beveling is to secure the plate afterward, when 
it comes to be put on the press. It is also 
picked out; a workman goes over the lettered 
surface with a sharp tool, clearing out letters 
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which have accidentally become filled up with 
lead, and correcting all inaccuracies of form 
which he discovers. 

The man at work in this picture is carrying 


Planing and beveling. 


forward another process ; he is planing the back 
of the plate again, for the purpose of getting the 
requisite thickness. The knife in this plane 
makes one shaving of lead, which rolls up as it 
leaves the plate, like any fine shaving. To take 
off another shaving, a piece of pasteboard is 
placed under the plate, by which it is raised a 
trifle higher, and so again brought under the 
knife. 

A proof is taken in a common hand-press, 
and with this proof before him, the corrector 
marks such letters as were overlooked when the 
plate was picked out. This proof goes into the 
proof-reader’s room again, who now goes once 
more over the page, to see if everything is right ; 
and after he has marked it, back it goes to the 
corrector, who now, with the printed proof-sheet 
before him, makes the corrections that are re- 
quired. Let us suppose, for instance, that this 
word which I have just written, was accidentally 
set up by the compositor worb; that the  proof- 
reader, by some chance, failed to discover the er- 
ror when the proof from type was read, and that 
I overlooked it also. In that case, the page con- 
taining it went down to the foundry, and was cast ; 
the lead that filled up the plaster mould was just 
as ready to enter the letter b as the letter d ; but 
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now, when the stereotype plate comes to be cast, 
the proof-reader’s eye lights on worb, and he 
marks it. How does the corrector alter it? He 
takes a sharp tool and punches a hole through 
the plate, letting daylight through the 6. This 
hole he makes just the size of a type; and so, 
thrusting a common type d through the hole, he 
cuts it off even at the back of the plate, and sol- 
ders it in place with lead. In this way a whole 
line of type is sometimes substituted for a line in 
the plate, that is incorrect. When the correc- 
tions are all made, the plate is finished, and ready 
to be printed from. A box is prepared for hold- 
ing the plates, a large book requiring several 
boxes. The plates of each number of the Mag- 
azine are stowed in three boxes. 

I said, however, that while books are gener- 
ally stereotyped, the electrotype process is also 
used, and this is the way in which wood-cuts are 
treated. The Magazine, having many illustra- 
tions, is electrotyped. The page, then, which we 
fancied going down to the foundry to be moulded 
in plaster, did not go there at all, but went into 
the electrotype room. Let us see what becomes 
of it. 

A brass case, as it is called, or very shallow, 
oblong pan, is filled with liquid beeswax, which 
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stands until it has hardened. The form contain- 
ing the page of type, well covered with fine 
black lead, is placed upon the bed of the press, 
shown in the picture ; the face of the type is up- 
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permost. There is an upper bed, which in the 
picture is swung half-way back. This is swung 
all the way back, and upon it is secured the brass 
case of wax. When the upper bed is brought 
back again, the wax face will of course be down- 
ward, and thus will be ready to receive an im- 
pression from the form of type resting on the 
lower bed; this lower bed is movable, and is 


Moulding in wax. 

gently raised by a screw until it presses into the 
wax, when the press is tightened, and now the 
soft wax receives the exact impression of the 
type; and the upper bed being swung back, the 
brass case, with its wax mould, is removed. We 
have got just as far, in fact, as when the plaster 
in stereotyping was ready to receive the casting. 

Now comes into use the battery, a corner of 
which you see in the picture. In the battery are 
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hung one, two, three, or more, copper plates ; 
and from rods running parallel are hung the 
cases containiug the wax moulds, one being hung 
on either side of the brass plate facing it. The 
positive pole is attached to the case, the negative 
to the copper plate; and the connection being 
made, a thin film of copper appears on the sur- 
face of the mould. This coating increases the 
longer the mould remains in the battery. After 
ten or twelve hours it is removed, and the result 
is a shell, as it is called, of the thickness of thin 
pasteboard, the upper surface a perfect fac-simile 
of the original page of type or wood-cut, every 
line, and every imperfection too, being repro- 
duced. The under surfave is exactly parallel ; for 
each projection on the upper surface there is an 
indentation in the lower. 

This thin shell of copper can be bent and 
crumpled up; it could not be used for printing 
in its present state, and it passes through a pro-. 
cess called “backing up.” <A thin coating of tin 
is applied to the back, when it is put face down- 
ward in a shallow iron dish, and kept in place 
by a number .of small elastic rods. Then it is 


hung over a flat c-uldron filled with melted type 
metal, and lowered to rest in it. When the plate 


has acquired the same degree of temperature as 
the metal, the latter is ladled and poured over 
the plate, filling up all the hollows and indenta- 
tions, and forming a solid back of lead. The 
reason why the coating of tin is first applied, is 
that lead will not adhere to copper; but it will 
adhere to tin, and tin will adhere to copper. 

The plate is now ready for the planing, bevel- 
ling, picking, and correcting of stereotype plates, 
and is treated just as they were shown to be. 
So, whether stereotype plates or electrotypes are 
to be used, our plates are ready for the printing- 
press ; and in the next number, I will describe 
that part of book-making. 





THE ALPHABET PARTY. 


Littte Nellie sat by a bright coal fire in the 
dining-room, comfortably fixed in “ papa’s ” arm- 
chair, with her slate and peucil on her lap. She 
was just learning to make large letters on it, and 
her productions were as odd and curious as are 
most beginners in the art; many a crooked A, 
and broken-backed B, were the results of her 
fruitless efforts. She laughed at her own at- 


tempts, and leaned back in the soft chair to rest 
a while: how pretty those blazing coals looked, 
and what merry little pictures she could see in 
their burning depths! She saw between the 
bars of the grate those funny letters she had 
been making ; and how confused they were: why, 
they were moving about! It was a party, and 
the guests: were as queer as ever she had seen. 
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Here was Mr. A, a tall, pointed looking young 
man, with very large feet, and so awkward. Next 
to him came bouncing Miss B, with her fat 
cheeks and jolly person; .with her was her 
crooked old maiden aunt, Miss C; indeed, her 
head and feet almost met! Mr. D was a portly 
old man, who was, no doubt, fond of good things 
to eat; his nephews, E and F, followed him 
closely, and, in fact, there was very little differ- 
ence in their appearance ; E’s boots were much 
the longest, — maybe he had larger feet? Mr. 
G and Mrs. H were rather an ill-assorted match ; 
his thin legs looked as if they would give way 
under the weight of his body ; and his wife was 
very square, and waddled along like a duck, when 
she walked. I and J were brothers, — twins, it 
was said,—and they were thin as rails, and J 
would continue the bad habit of turning his toes 
in, though his brother corrected him very often, 
and set him a good example ; they promenaded 
the room arm-in-arn« Mr. K was too crooked 
to be handsome, and his large feet were always 
tripping up some one. Miss L was said to be a 
beauty, but unfortunately she was very tall, and 
would wear a long train, which did not at all 
agree with the ease of the rest, who constantly 
trod on it. Mrs. M and Mrs. N were sisters, 
and great gossips; they sat in a corner of the 
room, and talked all the evening. Mr. O was 
the best humored fellow in the world, always 
laughing ; and when he did, he shook like jelly. 
It might truly be said of him that “ He was as 
broad as he was long.” P was a youngster who 
was afflicted with some disease of the spine. Mr. 
Q resembled his intimate friend O; but he was 
slovenly, and always had a string hanging out of 
one of his boots; maybe, poor fellow! he did 
not know it, for he could not have seen it had he 
tried; he was so fat, that it was in his way very 
much, as far as a sight of his lower extremities 
was concerned. Miss R was the belle of the 
evening, so graceful and witty! her waist was 
ever so small, and her train was very long. Nel- 
lie thought, “ Maybe she laces!” S was a good 
sort of a fellow, but he was so ticklish, it was 
painful to look at him; if you touched him, he 
wriggled and squirmed about like a worm. T 
was his great friend: his shoulders were rather 
broad for his little head and short arms. The rest 
of their friends “ were very sorry that they had a 
previous engagement, which compelled them to 
come after ‘T’” (tea), so Nellie had not the 
pleasure of meeting them. After a while they 
began to dance and grow merry; she laughed 
until she was weak, at the attempts O made to 
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“cut the pigeon wing ;” and there was Q trying 
to follow his example: his white string had be- 
come quite black from sweeping the floor. Miss 
B came along just then, her cheeks shaking, and 
as red as fire, — she was entirely out of breath ; 
there was a bang at the door. Nellie sprang up 
in the chair! “I wonder what is the matter?” 
she exclaimed, rubbing her eyes. She looked at 


” 


the slate, — the letters were still quietly resting 
on its black face. She laughed, as she said, — 
“ Why, I’ve been asleep, and dreaming !” 


That -night, as this little girl was eating her 
supper, who should come in but papa, who was 
ready for his usual romp with her before her 
bed-time ; strange to say, Nellie was not in the 
humor for play, but proposed that they should 
“tell some stories for variety;” so papa agreed, 
with one condition, —‘“ That you tell your 
story first, Nellie.” This was just what she 
liked ; and her little tongue rattled off the whole 
of her “ evening-nap” adventures and sights, of 
course. Papa laughed as heartily as she, at the 
ridiculous figures of Mr. O and the bouncing 
Miss B dancing a jig, and the ludicrous account 
of the slovenly Q; the whole scene was very 
clearly fixed in her mind, and she gave it to him 
with much truth, adding her childish manner of 
relating it, which gave it such a charm in the 
fond eyes of papa. “Just think!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Wasn’t it too bad that I did not 
sleep long enough to meet the rest of their queer 
companions, whose ‘engagements’ made them 
come after ‘T?’ you do not know how much I 
would like to have seen them !” 

“Yes indeed, Nellie! but what would you say 
if I told you that I once met those others my- 
self?” 

“O papa! if you did, you might tell me about 
them, and I shall be quite satisfied.” So they 
settled down on the cozy sofa, while he told the 
story. 

“U was a fat, jolly fellow, who could not keep 
his mouth shut without a great effort. He would 
tell a joke; and if no one else laughed at it, 
why, he would set them the example by shaking 
and chuckling, until one could not resist. V and 
W went arm-in-arm around, very much alike ; 
but V was a miniature picture of W, who dou- 
bled him in size. X was the crossest old maid I 
ever saw, and I hope never to meet her again; 
she snapped every one up, if they spoke a word. 
I was afraid of my own head; she gossiped of 
every one’s affairs ; scandal about all, she repeated 
with much relish, in her very cross manner, al- 
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ways x-cepting herself, who, if she ever knew the 
truth, no doubt deserved some of her own sharp 
reprimands. I was very glad to let her slip, I 
can tell you. And next I took a look at Miss 
Y, who was ‘so literary,’ but not at all pretty, 
for she was too crooked; she seemed to be en- 
tirely absent as to what went on around her, for 
her face was in a vacant stare,.with her mouth 
open; maybe she was trying to swallow an idea! 
Wouldn’t you like to know if she ever did? Z 
was very odd; indeed, I could hardly make head 
or tail of him. I have a faint idea of his being 


(September, 


very slim, with his head bent over, and his toes 
bent up in opposite ways. I was rather afraid 
of his very hard face, too. Now, how do you 
like the rest of your friends in the alphabet, 
Nell ?” 

“ Why, that was as good as seeing them! and 
I wonder if you really saw them, papa?” She 
looked up at his merry face, and saw that he had 
quizzed her outright. She kissed him, as she 
said, “If you did not tell me a real story, it was 
every bit as funny as my dream. And now 
‘ good-night’ papa, slate, letters, and all.” 





A NEW PLAY. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Botn Jane Weeks and Mary Stevens were 
eight years old, and, to use their own language, 
“always had been, and always meant to be, tnti- 
mit friends.” 

Jane was plump, strong, rosy-cheeked, fond of 
arithmetic, and not afraid to speak her own mind. 
Her chief fault was eating apples in school. 

Mary, on the other hand, was feeble, and 
“ subject to ill turns,” fond of reading the “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” and afflicted by the fear of ghosts. 
Her chief fault was an unwillingness to sit still 
when it was proper that she shduld do so. 

Their difference in temperament seemed, how- 
ever, to unite, rather than to separate them; and 
they commonly spent their holidays in each oth- 
er’s company. 

It was a beautiful Saturday in September. 
The wind, a rough husbandman, was shaking the 
apples from the heavily laden trees in Mr. Ste- 
vens’s orchard, and the two children were seated 
on the grass, playing with the yet unripened 
fruit, which they had gathered in their clean pin- 
afores. 

Mary suddenly started up. “I’ve thought of 
something !” she exclaimed. 

“ What is it?” inquired Jane. “Is it any- 
thing about me?” 

“Tt’s a new play,” said Mary; “a real splen- 
did one. You an’ I'll be two heathen mothers, 
and we'll have two apples,— perhaps more, so 
as to have a supply, — and call ’em our children ; 
and then we'll go and throw them into the Gan- 
ges, the river Mr. Smith told about in his ser- 
mon. We'll play we feel very badly ; but we're 
idol’ters, and we think it’s our duty.” 


“ But where’s the Ganges? We haven’t any 
good place to drown ’em in,” said Jane, with a 
shade of anxiety in her face. 

“Q, no! not here; we shall have to go to the 
brook, back of the garden ; we needn't wet our 
shoes, if we're careful, and step in the dry 
places,” said Mary. 

“ Here’s my child,” said Jane, diving into the 
long grass, and bringing up a large green Bald- 
win. “QO mercy! no, ’tisn’t! somebody’s bitten 
into it!” and with a look of intense disgust, she 
threw her fancied infant over the orchard wall. 

“I don’t believe we'll use apples after all ; 
they don’t make very good children, — not as 
good as chips ; you can dress sticks up, and make 
them seem quite natural. There are lots of 
clean ones behind the woodshed,” said Mary. 

The brook back of the garden was to Mary 
Stevens at once a teacher, a playmate, and a 
sympathizing friend. In her gayer moods she 
pelted it with pebbles, and watched its ripples 
sparkling in the sua ; and, when graver thoughts 
possessed her, she loved to sit upon its bank, and 
gaze, as her scattered flowers drifted slowly sea- 
ward, upon its tuneful breast. 

In one place, a small rock jutted out into the 
water ; and toward this point the children bent 
their way, as they came on tiptoe, choosing the 
dry places, each holding a large chip carefully 
wrapped in dock leaves, and tied around with 
ribbon-grass. 

“ My child’s the largest, but you shall drown 
yours first,” said Mary; “ you’re company.” 

“Ono!” replied Jane. “I don’t know what 
to say.” 
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“QO, get up on the rock, and say anything; 
you heard Mr. Smith’s sermon,” said Mary. 

Jane mounted the rock, and stood for a mo- 
ment lost in meditation. At last, she lifted her 
child high in air, and commenced, in the loud, 
clear voice, which had done her good service at 
the school exhibition, “ My child, I am going to 
drown you! Iam going to put you to death! 
The reason why I do it is, because I am a 
heathen, and never heard of the Bible. This 
water will drown you, or the crocodiles will eat 
you! but you're only a girl! and here, and in 
most heathen countries, they don’t think any- 
thing of girls. Good-by! (Mary, is there any- 
thing more I ought to say?) Good-by!” and 
with a jerk, she tossed the chip into the brook, 
and sprang lightly from the rock. 

There was more of the actress in little Mary's 
composition; and in turn, she clasped her chip 
to her bosom with a pretty affectation of mater- 
nal tenderness, as she commenced, with shrill, 
but tremulous voice, to deplore its fate : -— 

“ My child! my darling, my darling! I must 
destroy you! I must put you to death! The 
cruel, cruel, cruel river wants you, and I must 
give you up! But it breaks my heart! My 
darling, my darling!” She bent over with a 
well-feigned sob, and dropped her imagined in- 
fant tenderly. “O Jane!” she exclaimed, as it 
touched the water, “ yours is swimming like a 
duck ; it is down by the cat-tails now!” 

Jane reached forward, anxious to see, and, by 
a misstep, one foot went into a hole partially 
filled with stagnant water. 

“ There, Mary Stevens!” she exclaimed, with 
a willingness by no means confined to persons of 
her age, to throw the blame of any misfortune 
upon another. “I shouldn’t have thought you’d 
have brought me down to this dreadful place ! 
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My foot is wetter than water, and my new shoe 
will be spoiled, and mother won’t let me come 
up here again, and I don’t care” — 

“O Jane! don’t say that!” said Mary. “I 
am sorry,—so sorry,—and I thought you 
wanted to come here as much as I,—and I 
wish it were my foot, — indeed 1 do! Perhaps, 
— yes, I know there’s a fire in our kitchen, and 
you can get your shoe dried before you go 
home.” 

So the two children went back to the house, 
and Jane’s temper softened as her foot grew dry, 
so that when she bade her friend “ Good-by!” 
she said “ she had had a very pleasant time ; and 
that before Mary came to see her, they would 
make a lot of paper dolls, and play ‘ heathen 
mother ’ in good style.” 

Little Mary, as we have said before, was a 
feeble child, and that night she was too tired to 
sleep. So she lay awake until the clock struck 
ten ; and, as she watched the moonlight on the 
floor, the thought came to her with strange 
power that, far away. the play of her afternoon 
had been a terrible reality. Actual women, real 
persons, like her mother and her Aunt Barbara, 
had stood by the side of the Ganges, a very dif- 
ferent place from the brook back of the garden, 
and given their children, living creatures, flesh 
and blood, capable of feeling, like herself, to be 
strangled by the turbid tide, or devoured by the 
monsters which lurked along the shore. 

At last, stealing quietly up, she knelt, with her 
little hands folded upon the patchwork counter- 
pane. Perhaps her thoughts were not quite 
clearly expressed, but a listening Heaven lent a 
loving ear to her whispered thanksgiving, that 
“heathen mother” neither was, nor-ever could 
be, anything but a child’s play in New Eng- 
land. 





FALL PIPPINS. 


As September comes again in our Magazine cal- 
endar, we have just a faint suspicion that there is a 
winter somewhere before us; but, just now, we take 
our fill of country pleasure, trying to make the short 
days longer by staying out in the cool twilight as 
long as we dare. The schools will begin soon; and 
city children, who have been getting brown in the 
country fields, will soon be carrying their strapped 
books through the streets; while country children 
will remember the small city folk, who were so shy 


when they first came out, and such good friends with 
them when they went back. Town and Country 
meet in our frontispiece ;. how shy and bold, too, the 
little city girl, who has strayed into the fields, and 
suddenly come upon the two little country folk ; how 
curiously she eyes them, as she fingers her toy 
watch, and is not quite sure but they are a little 
wild, those sturdy, shy children: Who are you ? she 
is asking, but not aloud. The little man, with his 
sunburnt face, can tell her a good many things that 
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she never heard before; and the big blackberry be- 
side him, with her sunbonnet half hiding her, will 
have secrets yet with Miss City, before the summer 
is over. How soon, we wonder, will the little Miss 
have off her shoes and stockings ? 

Our readers will be glad to weleome Abby Sage 
again, telling this time the sweet, sad story of “ Pa- 
tient Griselda ;” and to make her story more com- 
plete, we have printed on the last page the music to 
which Griselda sang the lullaby to her babe. 

We are sorry to miss Andersen again this month. 
He has been very busy writing for his American 
readers a charming story of his own life ; now he is 
resting and travelling, but it will not be long, we 
trust, before we welcome him back to our pages, — 
a place which he himself likes to occupy. Indeed, 
just as we are getting this number ready to send out, 
comes a letter from him, promising a new story in a 
few days. So, expect it in the October number. 


This is the celebrated Turkish Magician, Ali Baldheddi 
Beardi. Turn him upside down, and you will witness an in- 
stantaneous change of race and sex. The Magician converts 
himself into Her Majesty, the Queen of the Cannibal Islands. 

Suppose two boys start out selling oranges. One 
boy sells three oranges for a cent, the other sells two 
for a cent. Each boy has thirty oranges. When 
both have sold out, the first boy has ten cents, the 
other fifteen. The sixty oranges have brought 
twenty -five cents. Whoever bought one cent’s 
worth of each boy got five oranges for two cents. 
The boys think it over, and decide to go into part- 
nership. They buy sixty oranges, and sell them at 
the rate of five for two cents. When they are all 
sold, they find the sixty oranges have brought but 
twenty-four cents. What becomes of the other cent ? 


PUZZLE. 

Furnish five words, each written twice, in the form 
of a square: the first word, the name of a disap- 
pointed statesman; the second, meaning slack ; the 
third, the name of an artery; the fourth, a Latin 
pronoun ; the fifth, meaning extend. 
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A nut-cracker. When tired of that, he turns 


himself topsy-turvy, and is a hard looking fellow. 


AMPUTATIONS. 


1. Cut off my head, a sheep I stand, 

With half my comfort gone forever ; 

Cut off my tail, you leave me still the same, 

Yet neither stroke my ease could sever. 

Cut off both head and tail, and, wondrous thing, 
Thus mangled, I eternal life begin. 

What is my head cut off? a girlish name, ’tis true ; 
What is my tail cut off? ’tis twice as much as you. 
Can’t guess my whole? Why, how absurd, 

It is a feelin’ cry you’ve often heard, 


2. Cut off my head, I bend in adoration ; 

Cut off my tail, I’m music in the ear. 

Cut off my head and tail, — with exultation 

I lead the army, or am in the rear. 

My head, though motionless, has many feet ; 
My tail, though moving fast, has never one ; 
My whole each morning of your life you meet, 
And often hail it the rising sun. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TABLEAUX. 
FAIRIES COME TO WAIT ON GRANDMA. 

In the centre grandma, sitting in an arm-chair, 
her knitting in her lap. One fairy brings her ball, 
which has dropped; one hands her spectacles, one 
has a glass of water, one arranges her footstool ; an- 
other, at her right ‘and, holds up to her a loose 
handful of flowers ; others holding flowers. 

The fairies, represented by little girls in thin, 
bright dresses, stand at various distances from the 
centre figure, not grouping too close. 

Second part. Change of position. 
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SITTING FOR THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


An artist with representation of camera; mother 
with a group of children, sitting for a picture; the 
mother assuming an expression; the children in 
variety of grimace; young dandy in the background 
arranging his cravat. 

Secord part. Moses and Priscilla, lovers, sitting 
for photograph: they sit side by side with clasped 
hands. 


I am a word of sixteen letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, is used in summer. 
My 5, 11, 15, 8, 13, is used in making bread. 
My 10, 11, 8, 13, is an article of clothing. 
My 6, 7, 8, 9, is a flower. 
My 14, 15, 16, is something hens do. 
My 4, 7, 8, 9, is on your face. 
My 12, 15, 8, 13, is something shoemakers use. 
My whole is my name. 


ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 


Two ancient poets, ivy crowned, 
Were once in truest friendship bound ; 
The first sang in undying strains 

The story of a hero’s pains ; 

The second, choosing humbler airs, 
Makes half the world forget its cares. 


CROSS WORDS. 


My first, of fierce and bloody race, 
Sought Rome’s proud glory to efface ; 
My next, a lovely maid transformed, 
By Jove was loved, while Juno stormed. 
The foolish rustic who would fain 

Let my third pass, will wait in vain. 
Now see my charming fourth the swell 
Of Ocean breasting in a shell! 

My fifth a stately measure strides. 

My last, in its dark water hides 

The fatal spell that cures all grief, 
Gives pain and sorrow dull relief, 

But robs the soul of all the gains 
That Memory’s rich store contains. 


CHARADE. 


I am but a breath, or a trifle, 
The end of a long drawn sigh, 
Whose rights e’en the poorest may rifle 
That dwell under London’s dark sky. 
Now add but a well-chosen letter, 
And lo! who can find me my better? 


I stand at the head of creation, 
Am the lord of the hearth and the home; 
Add a letter befitting my station, 
My own counterpart I become. 
One more, I’m the greatest of mortals 
That enter at Fame’s open portals. 


Fall. Pippins. 


Nor yet is your labor expended ; 
You must add a letter once more, 

And now your charade you have ended 
With a powerful monarch of yore, 

Of whom awful crimes are related, 

And whose name by all mothers is hated. 


Old King Cole 
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Haytian Chief. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN AUGUST NUMBER. 


The words used in “ Positive and Comparative” 
were cue, cure; sigh, sire; no, Noah; port, porter; 
flow, floor. The queer bird is a kingfisher. The 
charade, Yearn. Who has counted the goose-heads ? 
Anagrammatic Enigmas.—1. Russian Empire. 2. 
Photograph. 8. James B. Gray. 4. Davenport. 
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